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ABSTRACT 
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* Foreword 



This is Volume II of Desuping Studies of Extension Program 
Results : A Resource for Program Leaders and Specialists , It contains 

o 

abstracts of 42 studies of Extension program results and is meant to 
support Volume I, which refers to these abstracts. 

Users should consult Volume I for introductory and background 
information on whis two-volume resource for program leaders and 
specialists. However, for convenience, the Preface of Volume I 
reappears in Volume II immediately after this foreword. 



PREFACE 

For both accountability and administrative decisions there is 
increasing need for State Cooperative Extension program evaluation 
studie^ which are credible to iState and Federal legislators and 
executives, university leaders and Extension administrators. This need 
is made apparent by the recently iidopted Extension Accountability and 
Evaluation System* The system calls for the Extension Service, USDA, to 
provide staff development" and technical assistance to State Extension 
Services' studies on the inputs, operations and impacts of Extension 
programs. In January 1983, Extension Service, USDA, entered into a 
cooperative agreement with the Maryland Cooperative Service through the 
University of Maryland's Department of Agricultural and Extension 
Education to develop and publish a resource publication on designing 
studies to evaluate the results of Cooperative Extension programs. 

The purpose of this two-volume resource is to advise state 
administrative program leaders and others with program evaluation 
responsibilities on designing methodologically-defensible studies of 
program results including social and economic impacts. This resource 
may also aid in the development of more uniform standards for program 
evaluation within Cooperative Extension, 

Volume I of the resource reviews selected study designs, .These 
illustrate different .approaches to examining the extent to which 
clientele behavior or status can be attributed to an Extension program. 
In order to show the feasibility of using a variety of evaluative study 
designs in examining program results, Volume IT of the reisource includes 
abstracts of kl studies as examples of these study designs. The 
abstracts were selected to represent Extension progiams in agriculture, 
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natural resources, community development, 4-H youth, home economics and 
an overall county Extension program. Each study exemplifies one or more 
of four basic study designs: (1) survey (ex-post facto), (2) time- 
series, (3) comparison p,roup and (4) field e;<periment. These study 
designs and example studies should in no way^ limit future evaluation 
efforts; they are Intended to provide State Extension Services with 
background knowledge for designing studies applicable to their own 
evaluation interests and needs. - 
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AGRICULTURE 



Awa; Nioku E. and L. Van Crowder, Jr- "Conuiiunication Linkages with Lewis 
•County Dairy Farmers/' Department of Communication Arts, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1977. 10 pp. (Report) (KAPPA, pp. 7-9) 



: PROGRAM DESCRIPTION' 

This study examined the place of the Cooperative Extension among the 
sources of information utilized by dairy farmers in Lewis County, 
N.Y. It does not deal with any specific program of Extension, but 
merely cites the general goal of Extension as "diffusing among the 
people useful and practical information on subjects relating to 
agriculture. and home economics." 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

This study focuses on examining the role* of Extension, along with other 
sources, in providing information to dairy farmers. The specific study 
purposes outlined by the authors are identification of the following: 

(1) Principal communication channels used by Lewis County dairy 
farmers 

(2) Farmers' perception of Extension credibility 

(3) Socioeconomic characteristics of farmers that might have a bear- 
ing on their relationship with Extension - 

To answer the study questions, a random sample of 60 Lewis Couirfcy-- 

dairy farmers was selected from a list of such farmers maintained by 
County Extension personnel. Data were collected by personal interview 
using a "semistructured interview form." A copy of the instrument was 
not included in the report. Fifty-three usable interviews were obtained. 
The authors report that "in terms of size of operation, number of cows 
kept, and gross income, the respondents were quite representative of the 
larger population of north country dairy farmers." Ninety percent of 
the respondents reported membership in Extension. 

Sampled farmers were questioned concerning the sources they used for 
farming information, and were asked to rate those sources in various 
ways (most helpful, most trustworthy, and so on). They were also 
asked specific questions concerning Extension, probing whether Ex- 
tension or commercial dealers would be more trusted in the case of 
conflicting information, and asking farmers to rate various tech- 
niques by which Extension could communicate with the farmer (printed 
reports, radio, TV, and personal con tact) . . , 

FINDINGS 

Other Program Related Findings 

The study offered interesting insight into farmers' use of various in- 
formation sources. When asked the "most helpful" and "most trust- 
worthy" sources for information, more farmers cited Extension (41.5 
percent and 39.6 percent, respectively) than other possible sources. 
However, with regard to "most often used for agricultural, scientific, 
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or technical information" and "most likely to have. lates,t agricultural 
developments special interest magazines were moat frequently cited 
(U.5 percent and 49-1 percent, respectively), with Extension being 
the second most commonly cited^source (30.2 percent and 18,9 percent, 
respectively). "Friends and relatives" were the source rated "most 
influential when making farm practice decisions (34.0 percent) with 
Extension and coiranercial dealers tied for second place (26,4 percent 
each)- If faced with conflicting information, farmers would choose 
to believe the Extension agent rather than a commercial dealer by a 
large majority (81.1 percent). 

Among techniques used by Extension for communicating agricultural , 
information, printed media were 'rated most highly. 



CONCLUSION 



The authors' conclusions concerning Extension's role in providing the 
farmers with information may be quoted directly: 

"Extension agents are not always the primary nor the most fre- 
quently contacted source, but they do seem, important as 'in- 
formation validators . ' And, farmers know that they can depend 
on Extension for timely information about. new developments in 
farming. In general, our findings indicate a tendency for farmer 
to look to other sources for initial information, with the Exten- 
sion agent assuming an intermediate role." 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Bogenschneider , Karen. "Learning Patterns of Young Mothers in a Rural 
Wisconsin County," Home Economics Journalism, University of Wisconsin^ 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1977. 184 pp. (Thesis) (KAPPA, pp. 35-37) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Reaching young mothers has long been a concern of Extension educators- 
Some of the recent research on self-planned learning may provide po- 
t:ential for reaching these "hard to reach" people and may be fundamental 
to the future of adult education. 

The primary purpose of this study was to examine the self-directed 
learning patterns of young mothers. Self-directed learning is defined 
as taking the initiative (with or without the help of others) in diag- 
nosing one's learning- needs, formulating learning goals, identifying 
resources for learning, implementing learning strategies, and evaluat- 
ing learning outcomes. The study was also designed to identify and de- 
scribe selected factors which influence this information seeking, and 
to draw implications for adult educators interested in reaching women 
in this "hard to reach" segment of the life cycle . 

EVALUATION. APPROACH/METHOD 

The study focused on learning as it occurs naturally in the everyday 
lives of women aged 21 to 28 in Iowa County, Wisconsin. The survey 
investigated the wa'ys~mothers actually learn. All learning projects 
by which respondents gained knowledge, understanding, 'or skill about 
a subject were included, regardless pf the quality of. the learning. 

A probe interview technique was used to help subjects recall their . 
learning projects. A learning project was defined as any deliberate 
effort to learn which added up to at least one hour in the prior year 
(Since one purpose of the study was to draw implications . for Univer- 
sity Extension, it was decided to include learning which could be ac- 
complished within one to several hours, such as how to preserve tomatoes). 
For example, if a person decides to learn about disciplining a child, 
she may read a book, attend a class, talk to an intimate friend, and/or read 
an article in a magazine. Learning resulting from casual conversation, 
casual television viewing, recreational reading, or observation was not 
included in this study. ^ 

The instrument was specifically designed to seek present learning patterns. . 
Respondents were asked to identify the "most important," "second most 
important," and "third most impqrtant" source of information for each 
learning project. o . 

Data were obtained from a sample of 78 selected randomly from- the total 
number of women aged -21 to 28 who had borne children within three years 
prior to the study according to records in the County Register of Deeds 
Office. Of the county's 19,306 people, all but 5,560 lived in rural 
areas in 1970. ■ . 

Interviewers were trained by the author. Of the sample of 78, only 
four were not . interviewed . A letter was written to all potential re- 
spondents , followed by a personal interview. The study is based, upon 
self-report data. 5 -e 
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FINDINOS 



KASA (knowledge, attitud es, skills, aspirations ) 

Any subject the respondent* reported learning about was included in 
the study. Types of knowledge gained through learning projects by 
percent of the 74 young mothers are as follows: 56 percent in occu- 
pational (on-the-job) training; 53 percent in personal development 
(e.g. , physical health); 95 percent in family competence (e.g., child 
development, parenting, and housing design); 43 percent in social re- 
sponsibility (e.g., "the election"); 78 percent in self-fulfillment 
(e.g., arts and crafts). 

Other Pr ogram Related Findings 

Four percent of the sample were members of Extension homemakers orgarii- 
zations. Thirty percent of the sample were farm wives, and 40 percent, 
had some formal education beyond high school. 

Almost two- thirds of the sources of information cited by respondents 
for their learning projects were individuals, over two-thirds were 
nonprofessionals. Anothet 10 percent were those associated with a 
business geared toward sales of a product or service. The remainder, 
a little over 20 percent, were , experts, i.e., professionals paid 
to provide information. 

Almost three-fourths of the sources were individuals or groups, while 
mass media and materials Accounted for about one-fourth of the sources 

Seven percent of the total information sources used originat^^ 
public agen sources of infer- , 

mation cited by respondents. University Extension was mentioned by 
name as constituting six percent of the group sources (compared with, 
vocational schools constituting 32 percent); one percent of the mate- 
rials sources (compared with books constituting 69 percent); and less 
than one-half percent of indj-vi^Jual sources (compared with intimate 
nonexperts constituting 32 percent). Sources of information which 
had been used by respondents through different mass media channels, 
e.g., TV and newspaper?, were not investigated by the study. 

When selecting preferences for learning about home and family subject 
matter, 36 percent of the mothers indicated , interest in joining an 
Extension homemakers Glub, followed by 33 percent indicating interest . 
in a couples' club. 



CONCLUSIONS 



University Extension was not reaching the young mother to any great 
extent, even though their learning projects were concentrated in home 
and family areas. • 

Young mothers are learning, and are relying ■ to a great extent on 
business and nonprofessional information sources in the home and 
family area. ■ / 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 



Brown, 'F.L. "Some Significant Woodland Management Practices oO Two Selected 
Small-Woodland Owner Groups in Wayne County, Tennessee . "(Masters Thesis) 
University oE Tennessee, 1967. (SMC pp. 81-84) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A series of nine woodland management meetings were held over a 30-month 
period from 1964-66 to teach basic forest production and management 
practices to small-woodland owners in Wayne County, Tennessee, in order 
to facilitate the development of timber resources and improve the po- 
tential of forestry as an enterprise in the county. The intended out- 
comes of thifi program include: the recognition of value of forest 
holdings in terms of potential for increased piuduction and income; 
an increase in knowledge of fundamental woodland management practices / 
for improved timber production; the adoption of recommended woodland 
management practices, such. as control of r.grazing, thinning of woods, 
establishing, a diameter limit for trees to be cut, marking trees for 
selective cutting, etc . ; participation in Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) assistance programs; and the economic development 
of timber resources to full potential in Wayne County. 

Although the author does not specify who was involved in "the program 
delivery, it is indicated that the to guide the Wayne 

County Agricultural Extension staff in educating smaii-woodland owners. 

The methods used to publicize the program are not specified; however, 
sources of timber market information and woodland management advice are 
ranked. The major sources for both types of information include com- 
mercial lumber processors or dealers. Extension Service agents and 
foresters, and professional foresters. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The purposes of the study were to:(l) compare the characteristics of 
small-woodland owners in Wayne County who had participated in the program 
with the characteristics of nonparjticipants, (2) determine which recom- 
mended forestry practices participants and nonpar ticipants had adopted, 
and (3) identify some of the factors which had influenced the target 
clientele to adopt or reject the practices. 

The 1966 ASC farm listings were used to obtain the names of 1,030 wood-^ 
land owners in Wayne County. The study population was limited to 1,000 
small-woodland owners having between five and 2,500 acres. This popula- 
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don wan clLvlclcd into two comparison groups: the program participants 
(defined iw individuals who had attended at least four of the nine forestry 
management meetings) and the nonpar tlcipants (thuse who had not attended 
any meetings). Out of a total of about 200 meeting attendees, 60 had 
attended four or more. Of these, 51 were selected for the. study sample. 
The nonparticipant population was also represented by 51 individuals. 
The study sample was dispersed throughout the county. 

Each of the 102 small-woodland owners was personally interviewed by the 
county agent with a prepared interview schedule. The schedule was pre- 
pared at the request of the National Extensi6n Committee on Organization 
, and Policy, and incorporated changes appropriate for Wayne County application. 

The schedule v/as dec^igned to reveal characteristics, production practices, 
and factors influencing practice adoption of small-woodland owners. Opinions 
of the interviewer regarding the observed attitudes and interests of the 
interviewers were also r(2Corded. , . 

The indicators of program impact were provided by the comparison of the 
forestry management practices of participants and nonparticipants , A 
numerical rating system was used to classify the management levels (range 
from 1 for^'awareness'* to 5 for "use" of practice) of each interviewer , 
on the basis of questions regarding 20 recoimnended woodland management 
practices. The average practice diffusion ratings for each group was 
used to make inferences about the effectiveness of the program in in- 
fluencing the practices of the participants. 

The analysis consisted of tabular array of the data and narrative de- 
scription. Means were computed in some instances. 

findings;' _ ^. _ „ _ ' [ ^ ^ [ 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, asp irations) 

■ All of the participants and most of the nonparticipants (92%). were 
aware of the ASC tree planting practice. Nearly all (98%) of the 
participants and one-third of the nonparticipants were aware of 
the ASC timber improvement practice. 

Practices 

' Participants tended to have tried the practices ^,while nonparticipants 
were only "interested" in them. 

Participants had a higher average practice diffusion rating than non- 
participants on 19 of the 20 recommended woodland management practices. 

The greatest rating differences between participants and nonpartici- 
pants were noted for the following practices: (a) participation in 
non-government forestry program (5.00 versus 1.69); (b) getting ad- 
vice of professional foresters (4.24 versus 2.10); (c) planting trees ^ ; 
to reforest woodland (3.39 versus 1.33): (d) participating in the ASC. 
forestry program (3.69 versus 1.71); (e) starting to harvest within a 
year after marking (3.14 versus 1.69); (f) marking trees for selective ^ . 
cutting- (3.10 versus 1.76); and (g) preparing ground for natural seeding - 
or planting (2.16 versus 0.84). 



Forty-three percent oC the participants and 40 percent of the non- 
parttclpants had used the ASC tree planting practice; however, only- 
16 percent of the participants and none oC the nonpartlclpants were 
using the ASC timber improvement practice. 

Other Program Related Findin gs 

Eighty-two percent of the participants and 25 percent of the non- 
participants mentioned the Extension Service as a source for timber 
production cost information. 

The Fixtenslon Service (county agent and Extension forester) was mentioned 
by 12 percent of all the interviewees as a source of timber market informa- 
tion. Sax^m^ill operators, lumber dealers, papermill company representatives 
and timber buyers were cited^by larger percentages of the interviewees as 
information sources (42 percent, 38 percent, 18 percent and 13 percent, 
respectively) . \ 



CONCLUSIONS 



The author infers that the meetings and demonstrations in Wayne County 
tended to attract potential adopters and/or innovators, due to the finding 
that the participants in the sample tended to be more innovative and have 
characteristics similar to the innovators of other studies. 
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AGRICUI/rUUU 



Dardcau, J.L. "Factors Associated witli Adoption .)f Recomincndod Rico Fertilisation 
Practicca by Rice Farmers of Vermilion Parish, Louisiana," 1971, Master's Thcisia, 
Louisiana State University, 1971. (SMC pp. 52-53) 

PROGl^M DKSCRIPTION 

The dlEferences between the rice farmers in Vermilion Parish that practice 
proper timing of fertilizer tO' rice and those that do not are examined in 
terms of personal and social characteristics, their attitudes, and par- 
ticipation in odijicational activities conducted by the Extension Service and 
the Experiment Station^ Extension activities include parish rice meetings, 
field days, newspaper articles prepared by Extension, Extension circular 
letters. Extension farm visits, and general contact with the county agent. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD ' 

The total population was the 1,213 rice producers of Vermilion Parish 
found on the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service list of 
rice producers. A modified random sample of 100 ripe farmers was obtained 
o by selecting every 12th name from the list. Each producer was personally 
interviewed using a prepared schedule. Data were collected on personal 
and farm characteristics, their sources of information, participation in 
Extension and Experiment Station educational activities, use of certain v 
recommended practices (including the use of preplant fertilizer applica- 
tions, and topdressing with nitrogen at the first joint), and the diffusion 
information on recommended fertilization practices. The author collected 
the data with the help of the county agent. 

o Data were coded and processed by computer and tested using Chi-square 

to determine significant associations between various independent variables 
and the use of recommended practices. 

FINDINGS 

Other Program Related Findings 

There were found to be significant associations between the adoption 
of recommended practices and higher levels of education (ninth grade 
or more), larger farms (over 400 acres), and larger acreages of rice 
. (over 200 acres) . 

A positive association was found between adoption and membership in the 
Farm Bureau (.02 of probability). The Farmer's Cooperative (.01 level) ,^ 
and the Rice Growers' Association (.01 level). 

Farmers who heard of practices from Exteinsion-Research were more likely 
to be adopters for all four practices (preplant application, application 
before or at permanent flood, top-dressing with nitrogen at first joint, 
and timing of fertilizer application). \ 

Attendance nt Parish Extension rice meetings and at Experiment Station 
field days was found to be positively and significantly associated with 
the adoption of practices at the .01 level. 



Adoption was alyniCicantly asHocintcd with Che readinR of newspaper articles 
by Extension agents and of circular letters sent by Extension agents. 

Fifty-four pnrcent of the adopters were visited by Extension agents at 
least once during the past three years to discuss rice fertilization, as 
compared to 7 percent of the nonadopters ; in addition, 78 percent adopters , 
'had spoken to the Extension agent by telephone or office visits at 
least once in the past three years, while only 22 percent of the non- 
adopters had done so. There is thus a significant association between 
adoption and both farm visits and other personal contact with the 
Extension agent. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Farmers who receive their information from Cooperative Extension and 
research personnel are more likely to adopt recommended practices. 
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(:OM>RINrTY DKVKl.OPMI!NT 



ForufU, Lavonio. "Shawano County Loaders: An livaluatlon of UnivcirGlty of 
WlHcoiiMln KxttinHlon Land Vhv Plannliir> Kdncal: Ion, " UnivorHlty of Wl.HconH.Ln— 
Kxtcnslon, Madison, Wlncnnnln, 1^771). 15 pp, (Rciport) (KAPPA pp, 8A-86) 

PROOKAM DKSCIUPTTON 

The overal l Kx tens Ion proj^ram In Shawano Connty, Wlaconsln, drawti upon 
the 13 pro^!;ram areas of the total University of Wisconsin system, with 
the major emphasis on Cooperative Extension programs inJ (1) agricul- 
ture, dairy and livestock, crops and soils, forestry, farm management, 
building and equipment, hurt Lcul tare, and conservation; (2) home economics 
family living, housing, interpersonal relations, consumer resource manage- 
ment, food and nutrition, crafts and cultural arts. Extension Home- 
maker Clubs and A-ll projects, l^lxpandecl Food and Nutrition Education 
(EFNKP); (3) A-H and youth-citijjensbip, recreation, leadership develop- 
ment in more than 50 project areas; (4) community resource development — 
leadership, business and industry, environmental resources, recreation,, 
governmental process, land use planning and housing; (5) continuing 
education for professionals — the arts, business, education, social work, 
public affairs, law, government and community developniGnt, health, 
agriculture, women's and family living, and communications. Programs 
were delivered to county residents under the direction of the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Service, and through the services of the five 
Extension agents based in Shawano. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The stated purpose of the study was to determine, the "perceptions'' of 
Shawano County leaders toward activities and benefits resulting from 
Extension Service land-use planning programs. Sub-questions addressed 
to the community leaders surveyed included: (1) How and to what extent 
have leaders been involved in land-use planning activities? (2) What 
• , are their perceptions of Extension Service input? (3) What are the 
current attitudes and commitments to the program? and (A) \^at are 
the perceived benefits derived from the program? The study design 
comprised a simple survey conducted via telephone interview question- 
naire of 238 county leaders. The composition of the survey sample was 
as follows: 157 appointed or elected officials; 45 "influential" leaders, 
so perceived by county residents ;"-' 26 persons wh'^ both held official 
positions and were perceived as "influential." Selection criteria are 
not otherwise reported. 

FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) 

All findings were self-reported perceptions of community leaders. 
Of the leaders contacted, 65 percent reported that they had "positive", 
attitudes toward land-use planning measured by agreement ~ disagree- 
ment with nine items on an attitude survey. They also answered that^ 
the educational activities of the Extension Service had been the "pri- 
mary cause" of these attitudes. Leaders involved in the program re- 
ported that they had become "more knowledgeable and committed" to ^ 
..land-use. planning due to Extension efforts. 
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Of .tho community Icjndorn contnctod, 75 pc»rcont reported "Involvomont" 
In Innd-uso planning duo to Uxtunnlon Servlcu prograinfl. In tlio 
Shawano Lako area, the comtnunlty roaoureo dovelopmont aRont had boon 
InHtrumontal In'obtaLnioB a a^a^t of $13.5 million to Improve aanlcn- 
tLon facilltioH, Tlio study found that the leadura Intcrvlowod were 
continuli^K to work toward and woro reccvlvlnR more local support for 
county-wt'de comprehensive planning. 

End Results 

Tlie study found that the leaders questioned reported a range of per- 
ceived benefits to the county from the land-use planning, with "environ- 
mental" and "health and safety" Improvements predominating. The 
study also reported perceived economic and educational "benefits" to 
the co ugt y frok the land-use planning, but noted that "no actual mea- 
surementoi^e^eflts have been obtained." The program goal was to 
gain community support for and participation In land-use planning. 
Survey data indicated that 60 percent of all leaders in Shawano County 
were eventually involvedi with most of them (87 percent) continuing their 
involvement for several years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

0n the basis of th6 findings listed above, the study concluded that 
* "this Extension education program is an example of how an intense, 
focused effort over time can bring about significant changes in a 
community when Extension cooperates with other groups," 
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COMhRfNin DRVKl.OPMKNT AND NATURAL RKSOURCKB 



For.PB»i, l.rtvorne R., George Hrotj?, Carol DtRgolman. "Rnvlronmentnl Educfltlon 

for DcotHlon Mnkorns An Kvnluntlon of n Ptlot ProBrnm," UnWerstty of WiBconaln - 

ExUMWlon, MaillRon, WiHtoiiHln, 1976. % pp. (RoporC) (KAPPA pp. 81-82) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

• 

A throi?-ycar Hpcelol-f uhUb pilot project entitled the Rnvironmontal 
KoHourco^ Coiucr (KRC) w/ih net up by the Kxtenalon Service of the 
UnlverHlty of WlsconHln In close cooporatlon wifh the*^ Committee on 

. Knvlronmentt Kconomlc, and Extension Education of the Milwaukee County 
Board of SuporvlworR, The purpoue of the program wns: (1) to' an.aem- 
bio nnd dlBBOmlnnte information on environmental problems (to decision 
makers) ; (2) to develop and test skills and techniques for involving 
Kx tens Ion Service personnel in tlie community decision-making procesfei; 
and (3) to change attitudes and practices relating to the environment. 
Throe staff members (a technician, an educator, and a clerical em- 

•0 ployee) worked with the County Board of Supervisors and a variety of 
community decision-makers in environmental groups, business, Indus t 
government, and education in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. The pro|> 
staff conducted workshops and mcsetings, published a newsletter, acte 
as a clonrlnp, house for shoreline eroHlon problems, lectured In *the ' 
county schools, served on committees and task forces, and assisted 
individuals and municipal groups. It also drafted resolutions and 
reports for the County Board of Supervisors, 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The' authors state that the objectives of the study were to evaluate: 
(1) the extent of the Environmental ResoXirces Center's impact on and 
success in Milwaukee County, (2) the extent to which the program met 
. its objectives, and (3) the appropriateness of the original proposal • 
With these objectives . in mind, the authors caution, however, that 
since this was a pilot program, much of the study was designed "to 
learn what had happened — not to prove or disprove success or 
' failure." Three general approaches were included in the study de- 
sign: a survey (for scope), in-depth problem analysis (for focus), 
and interviews with key people (for perspective and clarification) • 
The instruments us4d for data collection included telephone inter- 
views with a survey questionnaire to program participants, a criteria 
questionnaire mailed to key program leaders, and personal interviews 
witJi key community leaders. In addition, questionnaires were sent to 
the air pollution task force and participants at the in-service, work- 
' shops for school teachers. The telephone questionnaire survey was 

% addressed to a stratified random sample of the 896 program contacts; 

144 (of 156 selected) interviews were completed. The criteria question- 
naire was sent to 36 persons of the program s taff. Extension program 
^ leaders, highly involved program participants, government officials, 

' ' and 're^urce persons* and resulted in a return of 29 (80.8 percent) 

questionnaires. ' ^ ' - 




FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations ) 

From the telephone survey it was found that of 115 who received the 
newsletter, 73,9 percent reported it "increased understanding of en- 
vironment issues, and 13.9 percent reported they had learned usefu^ 
technical information from it." It was also found that of those^who 
had participated in the workshops (n=40), 77.5 percent reported "in- 
creased understanding" and 44.2 percent repor^d learning useful 
technical information. 

Practices 

The various . strata of the telephone survey reported that 54.3 percent, 
to 80.8 percent "used the information" received from the program, 
while 76.9 percent to 81.7 percent "shared information," and 46.1 
' percent to 53.5 percent "tried to influence others" as a result of > 
the program information. The program prompted the County Board of 
Supervisors to pass resolutions on shoreline erosion. 

End Results ' ' : - - ■ ---v— . 

Any available evidence on amounts of- money potentially savedrby Mil- 
waukee County appeared "inconclusive." For other environmental problems 
addressed by the program, the study finds that it was probably "too' early 
to tell if ERC information" would haye an eventual impact on Milwaukee. 
County. 

Other Program Related Findings 

The study found that the "level of satisfaction" with the program- as 
a whole was high among "many people," 'but the authors were concerned 
that it "should have been higher with key groups like local and county 
government officials." 

CONCLUSIONS . , 

The' authors conclude that understanding on specific issues due to program' 
intervention was "fair, to good." 

Concerning the ability of the program to influence decision-makers, the 
authors concluded that although major and long-lasting policy changes 
take time, "ERC proved that an educational system can work closely with 
a political system." 
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OVERALL EXTENSION PROGRAM 



Forest, Laverne B., and Mary G. Marshall. "Impact of Extension in Shawano 
County: Conclusions and Implications," Division of Program and Staff Develop-r 
menrt. University of Wisconsin — Extension, Madison, Wisconsin, 1977. pp, 
(Report) (KAPPA pp. 227-229) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' --^ ■ 

•« 

* The overall extension program in Shawano County, Wisconsin, draws upon the 
13 program areas of the total University of Wisconsin system, but the major 
emphasis has been on Cooperative Extension programs in: (1) agriculture — 
dairy and livestock, crops and soils, forestry, farm management, building 
and equipment , horticulture, and 'conservation; (2) home economics — family 
living, housing, interpersonal relations, consumer resource management, food 
and nutrition, crafts and cultural arts ,. Extension homemaker clubs and 4-H 
" projects. Expanded Food and Nutrition Education (EFNEP); (3) 4-H and youth — 

citi zenship , recreation , Reader ship_..development-~in-. more than 50 proj ec t- - ^ 

areas; (A) community resource development — leadership, business and in- 
dustry, environmental resources, recreation, governmental process, land-use 
planning', and housing; (5) continuing education for professionals — the arts, 
business, education, social- work, public affairs, law, government and communi- 
ty development, health, agriculture, women's and family living, and communi- 
cations. Programs axfi delivered to county residents under the direction of 
' the University of Wisconsin Extension Service, and through the services of 
the five Extension agents based in Shawano. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The purposes of the study were: (1) to increase understanding both among Ex- 
tension personnel and external influentials of how various program areas fit 
together in their overall use by a total county population; . (2) to determine 
the overall results of Extension efforts in a county;^ (3) to increase under- 
standing of how evidence can be secured, communicated, and used effectively ^ 
in such an overall evaluation. 

The evaluation was conducted through review of program inventories and tele- 
phone surveys; the surveys were conducted by trained University of Wisconsin 
Survey Research Laboratory interviewers. Program inventories were pre- 
pared giving a record of programs conducted, subjects presented, and approxi- 
mate attendance, providing an overview of agriculture, 4-H, home economics, 
resource development agid other areas. In the leader survey, 238 county 
ancL^otnmunity leaders were interviewed. A random sample of 1,192 adult 
—''"-"■"'Residents made up the total county survey, and respondents feeling they had 

"some" or "a lot" of contact with Extension ("considerable contact" respondents, 

n=17A) were asked further questions, according to one of two interview 
schedules. In addition, a sample of high contact respondents were identified 
by Extension personnel. A^complete description of all aspects of study 
methodology and samples of survey instruments are available, and some of. 
the included information is from these supplementary sources. 
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End Results 

Considerable contact respondents (n=174) reported they received benefits,, 
from Extension in such areas as: home, health and safety (29 percent "very 
much" benefit, 42 percent "some benefit"); natural environment (27 percent 
"very much" benefit, 39 percent "some benefit"). 

Both men and women felt they and their families received home, health, 
and safety benefits. Both lower-income and higher-income persons with 
considerable Extension contact perceived ..economic benefits from Extension. 
Thirty eight percent of those with less than $8,000 total annual family 
income perceived "very much" economic benefit, and 37 percent perceived 
"some" economic benefit from Extension. 

County and community leaders felt Extension's traditional audiences received 
more overall benefits than did other audiences. For example, over 50 per- 
cent of the leaders f elt..,.th.at..ypu.th. and farme jreceiyed , a./'gr^ 
help" from Extension, while 24 percent felt that city-village residents 
receive a "great deal of help." ' Forty-seven percent .of leaders perceived 




provement . 

Other Prograpi Related Findings 

Some form of contact with Extension over the 15-year period, I960 - 1975, 
was reported by 76 percent of the general . county sample; 15 percent re- 
ported "some" or "a lot of" contact.. Of the. community and county leaders, 
only 7. percent reported no contact; 48 percent had a great deal of per- 
ceived contact. . More people in the sample reported being reached by mass 
media than by other techniques. Twenty-nine percent had contact only 
through mass media. 

Respondents had received many kinds of information from Extension: most 
frequently mentioned by those having considerable contact (n=174) "ere the 
areas of home and family life (60 percent), insect and weed problems (55 
percent), land use and zoning (55 percent),, nutrition and better eating 
(53 percent), and gardens, lawns, and flowers (51 percent). 

Most leaders and "considerable contact" respondents thought Extension did 
a good or excellent job . They rated Extension as "good or excellent on. 
the following criteria: deals with important issues (77 percent), effective 
(71 percent), efficient (68 percent), and worth the tax dollars (63 percent) 

CONCULSIONS ■ - 

' Relative to the findings reported above, the following conclusions were 
drawh- (1) most adults in Shawano County have contact with Extension; 
,(2) individuals, groups and communities all benefit from Extension; and 
(3) citizens and leaders make positive judgments about Extension. . ■ 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 



Frye, Ellen and D, R, Miller- "Evaluation of the Connecticut Cooperative Ex-- 
tension Service ^Natural Resources Education Program for Community Land Use De- 
cision Makers/' Cooperative Extension Service, College of Agricultural and 
Natural Resources, The University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, c, 1976, 
61- pp. and appendix. (Report) (KAPPA pp. 91-93) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

This program comprised a series of four workshops (1973-1975) on the 
"Use. of Natural Resource Information in Local Land Use Decisions." The 
workshops were offered to all 169 towns (townships) in Connecticut as a 
combined effort of the Connecticut Cooperative Extension Service and the 
Natural Resources Data Center of the Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, with additional assistance from the local U.S. Soil 
Conservation District and Regional Planning Agency. 

'-The purpose of- the -program was- to train...local.. government of ficials to;...- 

develop, understand, and utilize their natural resource information in 
order to make more intelligent decisions concerning land-use manage- 
ment. The workshops provided sessions on how to catalog, interpret, and - 
utilize land-use data, and how to identify characteristics suitable for 
land uses such as sanitary landfill, on-site septic tank effluent dis- - 
posal, transportation, and public utility corridors. Workshops were 
actually presented to officials in 115 towns in which about 400 town 
officials participated, including members of inland wetlands, conser- 
vation, planning and zoning, town planning and sanitation commissions- 
Five series of workshops were conducted (20 meetings), each by two dis- 
cussion leaders, .'^ ' 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The purpose of the study was to discover whether or not the program ob- 
jectives had been met by addressing four specif ic questions: (1) What . 
* .\ is the value of the program as basic education? (2) Are program mate- 
rials and concepts being used? (3) Should the program be followed by 
' future "in-depth" programs? and (4) What document resources were used to 
carry out the program? • ^ 

•The study was designed as a quantitative-descriptive survey made up of 
three components • First , telephone interview questionnaires were com- 
pleted with 122 participants selected by cluster random sampling from 
the approximately 400 person3 who had attended the workshops between 
1973 and the spring of 1975. These were planning and zoning commis- 
sioners, engineers, and other technicians. At least one person was . 
interviewed, from each of the 115 toxms in which workshops had been pre- 
sented. Second , mail questionnaires were sent to Extension community 
resiource agents, U.S. Soil Conservation Service District conservationists, 
and other professionals who coordinated the program; Third, the previous 
, five years of planning, zoning, and conservation records Were reviewed 
in a. total of 28 towns, 19.of Vhich participated in the program, and 
nine of which (the comparison group) had hot been represented at the 
workshops. The towns evaluated wei;e selected randomly according to 
socioeconomic and population density criteria- 
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FlhfDINGS 



KASA (Knovledgo, attitudes , skills, aspirations ) 

Of the workshop attendee returns, 71 percent reported that the know- 
ledge gained from the workshops contributed to the level of natural 
resource awareness in their towns • This was supported by examples 
such as "had no prior knowledge of^ the subject" and "gained ability 
to explain maps and soils to other commissioners, " ' The questionnaires 
returned by professionals indicated that the program learning of the 
participants had contributed to decision-making processes in their 
commission or office. 

Practices ,1 

The study found that 71^ percent of the workshop participant returns 
reported increased land-use activity since attending the workshop — for 
example, wetland activities and new town plans. Of the 26 percent re- 
porting "about the same" activity, most were already highly involved in 

land-use activity before the ..workshops began... ..Participant . returns , in- 

dicated that 87 percent had used program data for activities in their 
,to^s. 

Questionnaires returned from professionals reported difficulty in at- 
tempting to implement workshop recommendations; the professionals found 
that' use of workshop information was not obvious. They felt some officials 
used the resources but others needed assistance to be able to implement 
recommendations. 

From the town record reviews, the study found that although some towns 
/not represented at the workshops already had good land-use programs, 
the towns which were represented ranked higher in use of natural re- 
source information generally; 30 percent demonstrated "high" workshop • 
influence and another 30 percent displayed "some" influence, Ex..inples 
of high influence were the development of a detailed system for evaluating , 
land-use decisions based on natural resources and the development of 
single-factor overlay maps to update town plans. Examples of low in- 
fluence situations can be found in towns that had no in-house staff and 
relied upon district conservationists'- recommendations on land-use de- 
cisions. No results or impact. from application were reported. The study \ 
notes th^t land-use changes take time. 

Other Program Related Findings 

Of the workshop par ticipants, '82 percent reported that knowledge gained 
from the workshops* had been shared with others, and 91 percent reported 
that they would, be better able to assimilate hew information in the future., 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study concluded that workshop materials and concepts had been utilized 
' in the towns to some extent, but not as much as originally expected. Maxi- 

mum use of the workshop information was accomplished by members of con- 
servation and inland wetlands commissions, who said that they used the 
information in decision making, and by town in-house projEessiorial staffs.. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Goet Ling, Marsha A., "Evaluating an Estate Planning Study-at-Home Course/' 
Cooperative Extension Service, Montana State University, Bozeman, Montana. 
1982. 12 pp. (Report) (PDEMS) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The goal of the course is to acquaint participants with problems of and 
tools available for estate planning so that they can recognize the need 
for it and take appropriate actions. High fuel costs, vast, dis tances, and 
unpredictable winter weather in Montana were reasons for developing the 
study -at-home course rather than relying upon public meetings. 

The course was reviewed for legal accuracy by various members and ageticies 
of the legal community.-; The State Bar provided funding to help defray publi- 
cation costs and assisted along with state associations of accountants, 
bankers, and life insurance companies in helping Montana residents become 

aware of their opportunity to participate in the course - Other publicity 

approaches included a weekly TV show, radio releases, and newspaper arti- 
cles. Participation in the course was free. 

The ten-lesson course was prepared by the Montana Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice and included topics such as life insurance, wills, taxes, gifts, and. 
. trusts. 

The study-at-home educational delivery method was supplemented by public 
follow-up meetings on estate planning 'held in 22 counties with an atten- 
dance of oyer 1,000 residents. By the end of 1980, the first year of the 
program, over 12,000 Montanans had participated by receiving mailed lessons. 
The evaluation covers the program within the first year of its operation. 
By the summer of 1982 participation in the program had totaled over 21,000. 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

Unexpectedly large numbers of participants across the state created a deficit 
in Extension printing and mailing budgets. Concerned legislators, administra- 
tors and Extension program staff asked whether separate mailings of the 
lessons of the course were necessary, and whether lessons were read and acted 
upon by course enrollees. ' ' , ■ ■ ' 

The majority of the counties in Montana had completed mailing the lessons to 
about 11,000 recipients by the end of May 1980. ' . 

Questionnaires were sent to a sample of '400 particijpants in Sep tember 1980 . 
A random proportional . stratification method was utilized. The number^ of 
program participants In each county was divided by the number of sample 
participants appropriate to that county. For example. Cascade County had 
1,350- participants, i.e.,- 11.6% of the total of state enrollment. Then 
1,350/11.5x400 provided the selection interval, for sampling from the 
Cascade County mailing list. 

The instrument was five pages in length and consisted of 36 questions. The 
cover letter assured confidentiality for only the last nine (socioeconomic) 
questions in the questionnaire. . . 



Across the State, a total of 206 survey forms were returned for a re- 
sponse rate of about 52%. Response rate from the 49 county offices 
ranged from 0% to 100%, 

FINDINGS 

KASA (Knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) 

A majority of the respondents became more aware of the serious conse- 
. quences of not having an estate plan. For example, 58 percent discovered 
that Montana law would not distribute property according. to their wishes 
In the event that they died without a written will. 

Examples of aspiration change include the findings that: based on the 
lesson on trusts, 14% indicated their intent to form a trust while more 
than 60% decided that they did not want to form a trust. Intent to con- 
tact professionals varied from three percent intending to contact a trust . 
officer to 42% an attorney. 

The lesson on taxes helped 31% o£ the respondents to develop the skill of 
computing Federal estate taxe? and 23% the skill of estimating Montana 
inheritance tax, 

Prac tices ' ' ' ^ ' 

Examples of practice change include: eight percent of respondents indicated 
^ that they had written a will and 13% of those with existing wills updated 
them. Percentages having contacted various professionals during or after 
'completing the course are as follows — • accountant (8%); attorney (22%) ; 
banker (3%); insurance agent (8%); investment counselor (4%); and trust 
officer (3%) , " 

■ Other Program Related Findings 

The majority of . the respondents (67%) were female, and 84%' were married- 
Participant ages varied from 18 through 60 and over, with over one-third living 
on farms Or ranches and over one-third in cities. Responses were provided 
to a question asking estimated estate after subtracting debts and total 
family income. 

Few respondents reported not reading the lessons. Over 60 percent of 
respondents felt the best way to learn about estate planning is a combina- 
tion' of home course and public meetings, while only three percent felt a public 
meeting alone is the best way to learn, A majority of respondents (64%) 
felt that the best way to receive the lessons was once a' week. 

Sixty-eight percent of. respondents discussed estate planning objectives - 
with their spouse or other family member, 

.y ' ' ' ' . ' 

CONCLUSIONS . * ' ^ . 

A study-at-home course can be an^effective Extension method to help partici- 
pants recognize the need for estate planning in their situation. The course ' 
seemed to influence many to review their situations, to plan estates and 
modify their existing plans. 



HOME ECONOMICS 



Glass, Patsy L. and Betty R. Reese. "Evaluation of the 'You Can Do It' Letter 
Study Series for the Jackson Area of the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service," 
Cooperative Extension Service, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1976. 
34 pp, plus appendix (Report) (KAPPA pp. 49-50) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The program, ''You Can Do It," consists of teaching home repair and 
maintenance tasks in the areas of electrical and plumbing repairs, 
. painting, and weatherizing homes. The goal of the program is to pro- 
vide information that would effectively increase knowledge and skills 
of limited and moderate income families about care and maintenance of 
their homes. The program delivery was through three modes. The "You 
Can Do It" TV series developed by the Texas Agricultural Extension 
, Service was shown on local stations. ^ At the same time, participants 
received the letter study series paralleling the TV presentation, and 

further, explanatory, no tes from the area hQine. economics extension 

specialists. The program was directed to limited and moderate income 
families in nine southeastern Ohio counties. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The purpose of the evaluation was to determine which of the recommended 
repairs participants had performed both before and after the program, ^and 
to CO tain estimates of money saved by doing these repairs. The evalua-- 

' tion was a survey of participants. Approximately two weeks after .the TV 
series was completed, questionnaires were sent to all registered partici- 
pants: those who had requested the letter study series to go along with 
the TV series. To assure that they had in fact been exposed to the program, 
participants were asked if they had received the nine-part letter series 
and whether they had viewed the TV demoristrations . Participants were asked 
whether they had performed each of the recommended tasks and whether this 

. occurred before or after exposure to the program. A total of 1,100 question 
naires were sent to registered participants. . The return rate was 24.2 per- 
cent or 231 questionnaires; there was.no control group. 

FINDINGS 

Practices 

^ The two areas in which participants indicated they had performed more 

activities after receiving the "You Can Do It" series were in making 

(n=63) and using (n=27) low-cost cleaning products and in rearrangement 

of storage space (n=74). More respondents reported they had done in- 

^. terior painting. (n=115) and electrical repairs (n=103) before taking the 
classes . ' :/ . 

End Results 

c. One hundred tasks were reported completed by the 231 respondents for 
a total estimated savings of $2,511.71. Most dollars saved were 
through exterior and interior painting tasks, but the greatest num- 
ber of participants saved by doing their own plumbing tasks. 

> ■■■■■■■ . ' . • • , ^23 ; . ' ' ' 



other 'l'r ()|;rain Rela ted Findings - 

The percentage reporting viewing the TV series was low, Indicating a 
less than optimal exposure to the program. 

The .Information contained In the letters and fact sheets was quite well 
received, appreciated, and very helpful. Persons who received this In- 
formation used It, and everyone who responded plans to keep the materials, 
for future reference. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The television progi^ams were not as Important an aspect of the total 
"You Can Do It" series as were the letters and fact sheets. The most 
helpful Information was on the subject of plumbing. The greatest amounts 
of money saved were from the painting lessons. The most frequently used 
materials were the lessons oh storage and cleaning products. 



IIOMH liCONOMICS 



Kanarek, Linda. '^Results of n ()iu» Year KolJow-lIp Evaluation of the CoriHumor 
CaHcbook Sorloa/* Cooporatlve Mxtc»nslon Service, UniverrJ.ty of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut, 1978. 6 pp. (Kepbrt) (KAPPA pp. 5.1-53) 

V 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

A Consumer Casebook Series prepared by the Cooperative Kxtension Service 
of the University of Connecticut, was presented as a five-part tele- 
vision program and supported by i\ five-lesson correspondence course 
made available to 800 residents. The purpose of the program was to 
give participants information about specific practices to enhance their 
capability as consumers. Content areas included procedures concerning 
the checking of warranties, car repairs, contact with consumer agencies, 
. credit rating, and reaction to misleading advertising. 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

-The purpose of tfiis cvaluation"X^as to" determine If the'partlclpants had 

actually used the information during the year which had elapsed since 
the course ended and since the initial assessments were made. The 11 
questions were intended to gain ' specif ic knowledge about the content 
areas most u^ed, ancillary uses of Information provided In the lessons, 
and suggestions as to how the structure of the course could be improved. 
Many of the questions had a choice of three responses (yes, no, not needed, 
i.e., "Have you asked for a written estimate before having your car re- 
paired?"), while others. had a yes-no format, depending on need (i.e., 
"Have you come in. contact with any misleading advertising? If yes, what 
did you do?"). Information was also obtained concerning the degree of 
participation in the program, i.e., reading: none, some* or l11 of the 
information; and, viewing: none, some, or all of the television programs. 
Demographic information such as sex, education, and occupation was also 
obtained. One hundred people were randomly selected from all ^par ticipants; 
90 were reached and interviewed for^ the survey. . 

FINDINGS 

Practices 

One year after the program, 95 percent.^pfTlT^SEespondents reported using 
«the . information, an increase of 26' percent over^ti^^^origlnal survey con- 
ducted at; the end of series. Of the fp.ve different content areas covered 
by the lessons, 21 percent of the respondents had used one; 28 percent, 
• ^ two; 31 percent, three; 14 percent, four; and 1 percent all five. Re- 
spondents used the information concerning the checking of warranties 
most. (88 percent); the second most used lesson pertained to asking for 
^ a written estimate for car repairs (53 percent). Thirty percent of 
the respondents had contacted one or more consumer agencies,- most often 
the Better Business, Bureau and/or the Bureau of Consumer Protection. . 



iUJl9J Jl^5!ijL^il"l ^ ^, ^ ^^ ^^ 

The evaluation showed that 50 percent of reapondenta gained Information 
about a bualness before dealing with the company, 36 percent came in 
contact with misleading advertising; and, only seven percent had checked 
their credit rating, presumably because moat of them, 83 percent, bad 
no problem In this area. 

Of the 90 respondents, 82 percent had either a high school degree, some 
college, or a college degree. Thirty percent were homemakers, 11 percent 
teachers, 11 percent retired, and 47 percent were considered as "other 
professionals." Twenty five were male, 65 female. 

Most respondents conveyed the feeling that the program was "very well 
put together" and enjoyable, had no suggestion for improvement, learned 
a great deal from it, and would not hesitate to take another program 
such as this offered by the Extension Service. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The lesson areas about warranHes and car repair were the most appli- 
cable in participants' daily lives. Other information from the lessons 
was used as needed. 
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A-Il YOUTH 



Rockwell, Kay S., Uoy ]\ Stohlur and UhiIhu Rudmari "4-U's Influoncc on 
Advanced TralnlnR, CaroetH and LcadcrHhlp Roles In Adulthood/' Cooperative 
ExtiMUvlon Service, University of Nebraska - Lincoln, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1982, 
100 pp. (Report), (Pi)HMS) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

GoalB of the Nebraska 4-U ;^rogram have included: learning to respect, 
communicate with, and fiet along with people; developing an inquiring mind 
and a feeling of self-worth; understanding and practicing- family living 
skills; learning citizenship; and learning resource management and problem 
solving. Over the past several years, tlie Nebraska 4-H program has In- 
cluded the components: , (a) career education (including economics, jobs 
find careers), and (b) education in leadership, citizenship and community 
development through various curricula and educational delivery methods. 

These two components of the 4-H program in a 13-county area in northeast 
Nebraska are the Focus of this study. Relevant projects in these two com- 
ponents liave included community awareness, and methods have included judging 
and participating in demopstrations , committ-ees, and special career days, as 
well as junior leadership and camp counseling. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

Purpose of the study was to explore whether adults, ages 25-36, feel their 
earlier 4-H experienced (a)* c5ntributed to their selection of advanced 
^ education and/or career, and (b) affected their leadership in occupational 
or community activities. . 

The 13 counties of northeast Nebraska were divided into counties having ^ 
small, medium and large 4-H enrollments as of 1978. Two counties were 
randomly selected from each size category. A list of names of individuals 
'who had been 4-H members in these selected 'counties, and who were born 
between 1944 and 1954; was identified. ' Individuals from this list wer^ 
eligible for the study if they had been enrolled in 4-H for two years or 
longer. Television members or special interest members were not eligible 
to be included in the study. 

From the total number of 4-H alumni thus eligible for the study, 10 percent 
in each county were randomly selected for the sample. If an address could 
not be located after checking with two sources of information, an alternate 
name from the list was randomly selected for substitution. 

The questionnaire asked respondents about such topics as their 4-H member- 
ship, individual characteristics, education and occupation, the influence 
of '4-H on adult roles, and perceived benefits received from 4-H. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 499 individuals with a completion rate of 
'65.2%. Rates of return were higher from individuals who had been 4'-H 
. members for a relatively long time (four years or longer) . Over two-thirds 
of respondents had been 4-H members for four -years or longer; over 80 percen 
had had formal education beyond high school. The mode of analysis was to 
correlate frequency distributions of the various types of data from the 
survey • ~ ' 
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I'MNDINCS 



KoH|)inulontB weru likely to fool that thoy had benefited Crom A-H by 
h»arntiu;, HkillH hucU as Hewing, cooking, and feedinR livQHtock (79%), 
IniL luHH likely to feel that A-ll had helped in; 'Moarning about record 
keeping" (A3%); "raising a family" (277.); "makinR bettor use of time" 
(25%);. "plannlns toward an occupation" (18%) and, "Hpoaking in public 
meetings" (18%). IndivldualB with longer membcrahipB in A-H were more 
likely to Indicate that they had received the above benefits. 

About percent of respondents indicated that 4-H activities had in- 
fluenced their choice of an area of study in higher education. Over 
50 percent of respondents said that 4-11 activities had influenced their 
choice of potential career, and AO percent said that A-H had influenced 
their choice of first occupation. Those respondents who had been A-H 
members for a longer time were more likely to say that A-H had influenced 
their choice of area of study. 

For adult community and occupational leadership roles such as conducting 
business meetings and speaking before groups, the percentage of respondents 
indicating A-H had been helpful in preparing them for these roles was: 
'•extremely helpful" -rabout 10%; "very helpful" - 30-37%; "helpful" - about 
50% and "not helpful" - about 7%. Those who had been members six or more 
years wore likely to rate A-H as extremely or very helpful in these roles. 

Pr actices 

Individuals who listed their current occupation as in the medical field 
were more likely to have participated in A-H health and safety projects 
^than individuals in other types of occupations. Among males, those in 
the farming occupation were more likely to have taken A-H agricultural 
projects than those in other occupations. 

End Results 

' ' . 

Respondents were likely to feel that A-H had "taught them responsibility" 
(68%) and given them self-confidence (56%). Individuals with longer 
memberships in A-H .were more likely to report the above benefits. 

Other Program Related Findings 

Three quarters of the respondents lived on a farm or ranch during their A-H 
membership years and only one-fourth have continued to live on a farm or 
ranch as adults. Reasons respondents mentioned most frequently for joining 
A-H were ikat their friends were members and they were interested in A-H 
projects.' 



CONCLUSIONS 



Overall,' it appears that A-H programs, activities, leaders, and agents have 
definitely influenced A-H members' choices of careers, higher education and 
occupations. These impacts increase with length of 4-H membership. Four-H 
program^ have also helped to prepare participants for adult leadership roles, -ij: 
Being a A-H member for a longer time provides more help for many of the 4 
adulthood roles. The report recommends that A-H expand skill development, 
career exploration opportunities, and continue leadership activities^ including*^ 
.^tate/A-H conference,. 
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A-H YOUTH 



StCMlui Sarn M.,^ ami Nomm Kvurnon. "What Youth Galtx from A-li Animal 
ProJoctH," 4-11 Youth D^voloprntint and Program and Staff Dovolopment, Unlver- 
alty of WlHconHln — Kxtc^nnion, 1978t 66 pp. pluH attaehmi^nts (Report) 
(KAPPA pp- Wl-/»3) 

PROGKAM DKSCKIPTION 

Thu RoalH of the 6-11 Animal Sclenca projocta, which Involved 37,912 
boyn and glrln In the Htatc of Wlflconslni arc doslgncd In terms of 
the perioral Ronla, "to help youth acquire life skills Each 
year Individual participants are enrolled in a project relating to 
the care, raising, grooming, and breeding of one or more kinds of ani- 
mal h under the guidance of a local volunteer project leader who is 
trained and counseled by county Extension and agricultural agenta, 
with aHslstance from statewide HpeclnllHts of the Cooperative Uxtenalon 
Service of the University of Wisconsin. The Extension Service also: 
provIdoH literature on animal husbandry, and Ideas and outlines for loca 
meetings and activities; organizes leadership committees; and plans 
and sponsors fairs, shows, and judging contests at the community, 
county, and state level. In 1977, dairy projects were the most popu- 
lar with almost 10,000 members; horse and rabbit projects followet \ 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD ' o 

The reported objectives of the statewide evaluation study Were to ob- 
tain quantitative data on ''perceived 'Impact and results" of ^-H par- 
ticipation 'in animal science projects in order to test this program 
against the general goals of 4-H. To obtain this data, a survey was. 
designed to collect. da ta on the following research topics: (1) learn- 
ing specific to animal science projects, (2) learning from 4-H experi- 
ences, (3) activities related to the project, and (4) the use of 
Extension Service information provided to project enrollees. 

The survey was conducted by means of telephone interviews with project 
members 13 years .of age or older ("older members"), and with parents' 
of members under 13 ("younger members") . Frpm.the 12,741 animal sci- : 
ence enrollees dtt the University of Wisconsin computer in 1977, (about 
45 percent of all Wisconsin animal science enrollees), a simple random 
computer sample was^ selected resulting in a total sample of 341 pro- 
gram participants';. Of 221 'older members in the sample, interviews were 
completed fot* 150 (68 percent); of 'the 120 younger sample members, in- 
terviews with their parents were completed for 87 (73' percent) . Com- 
parisons of the sample with the Sample framework are tabulated for 
characteristics such as age, sex, "type of animal project, and length 
of particip'a tion "in 4-H. • ' - 

FINDINGS. . . . 

KASA (knowledge > attitudes, skills, aspirations) ^ 

The self-report survey returns, indicated that information received from 
various Extension related sources such as local, county, or state meet- 
ings, 4-H literature, county Extension agents, or project leaders was 

: . 29 
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rated "n Lo^' or "quite a bit" of help by 82 percent to 97 per- 
cent of the respondents. Ftcm the individual projects themselves, ' 97 
•percent of the older members reported they had "learned useful know- 
ledge" as compared with* 95 percent of the younger members (as re- 
ported by their parents). Learning of "useful knowledge" was tabulated 
for 12 project-specific categories including grooming, training, pa- 
tience with the animal, controlling diseases and pests, and breeding, . 

End Results 

The survey asked 'a number of questions relating to 4-H contribution to 
"lite skills," and found that program participation fostered "getting 
along better with other youngsters," "a sense of values and goals," being 
o l*a good citizen," having a better "understanding and value of him/herself 
"being a better family member," using "good health and safety practices," 
"defining and solving problems," etc. 

Other Program Related Findings 

Most parents and youth think "4-H is greati" 

The survey found that 88 percent of the older members and 89 percent of 
the younger members responding had completed an animal project in 1977, 
that 87 percent of the older members and 82 percent of the younger mem- 
bers had exhibited an animal, and that 47 percent of the older members 
and 30 percent of the younger members had given a demonstration or talk 
^about their individual projects. 

A computer summary found that 28 percent of the animal science projects 
were carried out by children under 12 years of age, 29 percent by 
children 12 and 13 years of age, and -43 percent by members 14 and 
older. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The authors concluded that since 4-H, literature and project-related 
activities are recognized as "highly rated" sources of information, and 
both parents and youth recognized substantial learning from the animal 
science project, this learning made an "important contribution" to de- 
veloping "life skills." The 4-H animal science project is thus "reach- 
ing its objectives," and these objectives are "valued by youth and 
parents." 
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4-H YOUTH 



Summers, James C. and Frederick A. Zeller. "Urban 4-H in West Virginia: 
A Longitudinal Evaluation," Center for Extension and Continuing Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, 1977. 231 pp. 
(Report) (KAPPA pp. 144-147) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Urban 4-H Program focused on youth primarily from low-income, 
inner-city families in selected sites within the cities .of Charleston 
and Huntington, West Virginia. The program was the result of an ex- 
panded budget allocation to West Virginia Extension of about $104,000 
for new youth programs; about $68,000 was allocated for urban areas. 
The following objectives of this program were similar to most youth 
programs: (1) to develop a realistic, positive self-concept, (2) to 
increase social adjustment skills, (3) to develop an awareness in 
. career exploration appropriate for the social maturity level of the 

individual, (4) to increase skills that contribute to job satisfaction, 
and (5) to develop leadership. 

The initial, target population of the program in the selected sites was 
youth between nine and 12 years of age, with some flexibility on 
either side to accommodate interested . brothers, sisters, and friends. 
The report did not describe the activities and delivery staff for the 
program but seemed to imply that it was riot atypical of most 4-H 
programs. The unique aspect of this program, according- to the authors, 
was that it employed new methods of planning. and development involving 
the entire state 4-H staff, other Extension staff, youth, parents, 
community and agency people, and the evaluation staff; and that the 
entire process was observed, documented, and evaluated by the evalua- 
tion staff • 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 0 

The report stated that the research and evaluation strategy was divided 
into three separate phases: 

(1) An examination of factors relating to the continuous" overall 
program planning process; 

(2) The organizational impact of the program, which would examine the 
processes and dynamics of integrating the urban program into the 
regular programming process; and, = . 

(3) An examination of the impact of the program on the client group 
including youth, adults, local groups, afid organizations. 

The remainder of . this abstract is concerned only with phase three which 
took two purposes and forms. The purpose was to determine whether or 
not the program was enrolling youth . typical of the population rather than 
attracting only certain types. A sample survey of program participants 
and nonparticipafnts was conducted to ascertain 'characteristics such as 
^ge, sex, family composition, race, . income, intelligence quotient, and 
school^ attendance. The study was longitudinal — 1973-74 and 1974-75 
in order to determine whether or not certain -types of youth dropped out 
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of the program. In short, the purpose was to provide documentation 
'and evidence for planners to replicate the model planning proceqg 
and to validate its ability to be generalized to the population of 
inner-city youth. . 

The second purpose was to determine the impact of the program in terms 
■ of youth satisfacticfn and change as perceived by the youth and parents.. 
For the first survey in which, the youth were asked questions concerning • 
their satisfaction and changes due to the program, the sample size was 
264. The sampling was stratified on the three kinds of affiliations: 
"regular clubs" (i.e., the members met on a regular basis for an in- 
definite period of time); "special interest" groups (i.e., the members c 
met for a specific purpose for a limited time period); and, "both (i.e., 
the members met both with "regular" clubs and "special interest groups). 
Fifty participants were randomly selected from each of the three affilia- 
tions in each of the two cities. The same sample was used for. the 
second interview; the number of completed interviews was 212. ,The 
same stratification was used to sample the parents. One hundred and 
thirty-seven parents were interviewed in 1974-75 and 91 of these same 
parents were again interviewed approximately one year later. 

FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) 

.From the first youth interview, 66 percent said that they acquired new 
knowledge as a result of their participation. 

From the first interview, 47 percent of. the youth said the "experience, 
with the Program had started their thinking about possible career 



choices. " 



From the second interview, "19 percent indicated definitely that Urban 

4-H was not useful for thinking' about the^^kinds of jobs they might 

become interested in when they are older. ' 

From the second interview, "62 percent indicated they believe that^^some 
of the Urban 4-H activity might be helpful for jobs held later on. 

From the initial parent interview, 49 percent (N=137) of the parents , 
said they noticed positive attitudinal and behavioral changes that 
many attributed- to their children's Urban 4-H participation. Types 
of improved changes included "play. with other children" (26 percent of 
the parents so reported), "around home" (30 percent), "in school work 
(23 percent)^,, "toward brothers and sisters" (15 percent) , and ..toward 
parents" (22 percent). 

From the 'parent interview one year later, parents were asked what they 
thought their child had learned from participating in the Urban 4-H 
program during the year. Heavy emphasis of the response bearing on the 
learning of physical type skills or skills with things as opposed to 
interpersonal behavior was found. For example, 29 percent of the parents 
mentioned craft skills, 14 percent mentioned various new skills, and . 
nine percent mentioned kitchen skills; contrastingly, 11 percent mentioned 
interpersonal skills. Only seven percent failed to notice some attitudinal 
or behavioral change at all among their children as a result of the program. 



End Results 

In the second interview parents were asked, "What particular changes, 
if any, have occurred within your child as a result of being in the 
Urban 4-H Program this year?" Twenty-six percent of the parents (N=74) 
gave responses that were characterized as "better social development;" 
24 percent as "getting along with peers;" and 22 percent as "better 
self-developmen t. " ^ 

Other Program Related Findings 

From the first youth interview, 75 percent. (N=264) said the Program 
had helped them make new friends. From the second interview, 90 per- 
cent (N=212) reported that the Program had helped them make new 
friends. 

From the second i.hterview, percent "saw Urban 4-H as a good match 
between the actavi'ties they iiked mDS.t_._and learning something new." 
"Ninety-three percent said that they preferred to learn evei;i more 
about their favorite Urban 4-H activity." ^ 

From the interview after the first year in the program, of the 264 
youth interviewed in 1974-75, 179 (68 percent) reported that one or 
more of their regular friends also belonged to vUrban 4-H. In addition, 
a fairly strong relationship was., found between planning to, remain in 
the program and whether or not such regular friends also were participants 

Eighty-six percent of the participants who had such friends in the 
program expressed definite plans to remain in it, compared to only 70 
percent of those who indicated that they did not have regular friends 
in the program. Still, the relationship is far from clear since over 
one-half of the latter reported that the program had helped them to 
make new friends. 

CONCLUSIONS ' ! 

"In each of the two cities the program attracted and retained a suitably 
large number of youth participants with the predetermined personal 
characteristics required for participation (i.e., low-income, inner- 
city youth between nine and 13 years of age)." 

The authors concluded that most of the findings were consistent with , 
the conclusion that the Program increased social adjustment skills. 
The report cautioned that "while the data are consistent with the propo- 
sition that participation in Urban 4-H is associated with expansion 
of friendship networks for many youth, Ithey are not proof of it. Such 
expansion may be a normal aging effect 'among people with the same char- 
acteristics as the participants. 1 




COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Tait, John L., "Evaluation of the Spencer Area Leadership Self-Study Course," 
Cooperative Extension Service, Iowa State University, -Ames, Iowa, 1969. 4 pp. 
(Report) (KAPPA pp. 107-109) , i . ^ 

PROGRAt'l DESCRIPTION 

The Spencer Area Leadership Development Correspondence Course, sponsored 
by the Iowa State University Cooperative Extension Service^was developed 
■ ^ for the purpose of increasing the leader ship skills and abilities of 

appointed and elected officials in voluntary community organizations in 
rural Iowa. 

Newly developed materials were organized into a seven unit correspon- 
dence course on leadership principles and techniques. The first six 
lessons were traditional correspondence course lessons which were re- 
ceived and returned by mail. The seventh unit stressed the integration 
of the information from the other lessons and was offered face-to-face 
with the participants by Extension Service staff. 

Tl\e six lessons were mailed In a two-week cycle, with the seventh 
lesson being organized as sqon as possible after the* sixth lesson. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

To determine the impact of the training, a stratified random sample of * 
88 of the trainees was selected for testing from the 353 leaders who 
' enrolled in the course. The sample included leaders who completed all 
lessons, some, lessons, and no lessons of the six offered. An interview 
schedule was developed and administered three months after the comple- 
tion of the course. Schedules were completed by 87 of the leaders. 

FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills > and aspirations) 

Twenty-three or 26.5 percent of those 87 community leaders who were 
* questioned perceived the course to be of "much use" in developing 
their leadership skills. Approximately 50 percent (N=43) of the 
communiuy leaders evaluated the course as of. "some" use in leader- 
' ship skill development. 

. Prac tices - ■ . 

■ Forty-six percent of the respondents reported that thiey made use of 
the principles and .techniques learned in the organizations with which 
they were connected. Most cited group techniques and ccmmunica tion 
processes as the most useful outcomes of their educational experiences- 

Other Program Related Findings - . ' 

The Leadership Development Correspondence Course was considered by 
the aiiithor as successful, especially in terms of the number of parti- 
cipants completing^ t e course (53) and the number that would recommend 
the course to others (73). 



The combination of the correspondence lessons and person-to-person 
interaction with instructors was perceived as innovative and will 
be incorporated into any additional correspondence leadership training 
efforts sponsored by Extension. ^ 



CONCLUSIONS 



The correspondence course, with live integration of the content, was 
considered successful in the light of the reaction of the respondents. 
This was seen as significant in terms of the needs of rural Iowa 
for leadership training. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Williams, M.J. "Educational Effects of a Home Economics Answering Service in 
Iowa," Journalism and Mass Communication, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 
1978. 104 pp. (Thesis) (KAPPA pp. 68-70) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Answer Line was originated in 1975 to provide a toll-free telephone service 
available to all Iowa residents to assist them with home and family ques- 
tions. The system was developed to: (1) provide immediate answers to 
questions from Iowa residents, and (2) provide more opportunity for home 
economists to develop and present Extension programs. Staffed by a home, 
economist, the service became part of the ongoing Extension program. Pro- 
motion of the service was the responsibility of the county Extension staffs. 
Brochures were available for distribution. News and radio releases were 
also made available to each county home economist for local advertising • 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The purpose of this research was to look at one method of reaching an 
audience with educational information. The objectives of this study were. ' 
to determine: (1) the educational value and benefit of a telephone answering 
service to clients; (2) how information -was obtained before Answer Line was 
used; (3) if first-time users of the service intended to- use it again; (4) 
the use of information received in future situations ot similar nature; and 
(5) if the clientele feels the information was accurate and useful for the 
specific situation. ^ 

The service records of all incoming calls from March through August 31, 1977, 
were used since it was the busiest period and also since there was a full^ 
time staff to record the calls for the sample selection. Of the 8,882 
calls received during that period, adjustments were made yielding a total ' 
population of 6,707 for sampling. A random numbers table was used to select 
a sample of 400 with a 95 percent confidence level,*with 25 additional names 
for nonresponse. y ^ 

The study examined the sample of callers to ascertain their use 3f and reactions 
to Answer Line. Educational values and benefits of the service to the 
client were considered through evaluation of the types of questions asked, 
the way(s) the answer was used by the client, and use of any suggested sources 
other than Answer Line. Data were collected in two stages: the actual ser- 
vice records and a mail survey of service users. A 28-item^^questionnaire 
was developed to give three types of information about the respondents: 
(1) demographic information to generate more specific information about- the 
: -indlvjLduals.; — (-2-)~lnf o-rma-tion=seeking processes .before__coi:i_taii.t.irig-.Ans_wer Line 
to- show information-seeking patterns for finding answers to questions; and, 
(3) specific reactions to the service to show the individual's use and 
perceived need of the service.. 

FINDINGS . • 

Practices 

I . i . ■ . • 

Eighty-eight percent of the participants reported . that the ^suggested 
recommendation was tried immediately; 66 percent said the information was 
used more than once, and 38 percent indicated it had been applied to . 
similar problems. 37 ># ^•./ 



OLhor Progra m Related Findings 

Over one-half of the respondents had used their local Extension office be- 
fote calling Answer Line; after use of Answer Line, this number fell to 
slightly under 50 percent. Of those who were using, and continue to use 
other programs of the Extension Service, more tended to be rural residents 

Between 85 - 100 percent of the respondents agreed (nine questions in 

the section) that the , service was useful and that they were satisfied with 

responses received. 

Individuals tended to have heard about Answer Line through word of mouth 
rather than through the mass media as had been predicted. 

CONCLUSIONS , 

The result of this research, as well as other studies, seems to show a 
definite role for telephone answering services in educational situations. 
The advantages of telephone education are that it has the ability to reach 
an audience separated by distance, to reach homebound or hospitalized 
citizens, and to reach those unable to attend lectures or workshops. The 
service can also reach individuals on a one-to-one basis. It can answer 
their questions and also provide explanations which make the answers more 
logical. The service also allows* individuals to keep their anonymity so 
that they feel comfortable in asking any questions. . 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



White, Lynn and Howard Lndowlg, ''Texas Energy Extension Service, Lubbock Area 
Office, March 1978 - August 1979, Program Evaluation*,' Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Texas A&M University, Collage Station, Texas. 1979. 36 pp. 
(Report) (PHKMS) 

PROGIUM DESCRIPTION 

The Energy Extension Pilot Program in Lubbock, Texas was supported by 
$58,000 from the U.S. Department of Energy. The pilot program was cori- 
. ducted by the Texas Agricultural Extension Service over the period 
March 1, 1978, to August 31, 1979. The objective of this program in the 
Lubbock area was to help residential energy users assess their needs for 
energy-conserving practices and to make informed choices on energy salving 
practices including selection of commercial products for implementing such 
practices . 

Information was provided on the subjects of insulation, home wea theriza tion, 
ventilation and moisture control, heating and cooling systems, energy-saving 
living habits and alternative energy sources. Methods of information de- 
livery were: Extension-sponsored seminars for the general public and groups 
interested in energy conservation (358 participants); presentations at 
meetings of ' organizations such as Lions Clubs, Scouts,-and housing associa- 
tions (3,300 participants); a six-par t' letter .series on home ^ energy con- 
servation projects and practices (15,300 recipients) offered through distri- v 
bution of enrollment flyers, exhibits at county fairs, home shows and mall 
displays; responses to individuals' telephone calls, for information and 
publications (2,800); training l,2^fO' members of organizations through - 
Extension volunteer leaders; and result -demonstrations with eight hom'emakers . 
Through the pilot program a total of about 22,800 Lubbock area residents 
were contacted. \ ' 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

The U.S. Department of Energy advocates the individual home energy audit 
as cost-effective in inducing energy-saving practices at an average pro- 
gram cost of $72 per client. An evaluation of group a:nd mail methods 
of the Lubbock Energy Program was conducted in order to determine if, 
..methods costing less per client than the individual audit can be effective' 
in inducing energy-saying practices. , " 

The study obtained data on specific, self-reported conservation practices 
completed ^before and during the Lubbock Energy Program by people who ^had had 
varying~"interisiti^ program, including no contact 

at all.. A total of 500 Lubbock area residents ■ were selected for interviewing.. 

. One hundred nonparticipants were selected Randomly from t;he Lubbock ai^ea 
£ gp Rone ~d iTr ec"to ryT ^ftdT" 100***Ttames^were— sel-eeted— rand omly— f rom the 
registration or enrollment lists of participants who had been exposed to 
each-rof four intensities of contact with the Lubbock Energy Program. These 
variations in. intensity ; beginning with no intensity, are as follows: 

; Intensity 1: Comparison set of nonparticipants. Intensity 2: Participants . 
received an Extension letter series through their enrollment by organizational 
or club officer, e.g., coop managers. Intensity 3: Participants received 
the letter series through self-enrollment in response to distribution of 
enrollment flyers,^' mall displays, etc. Intensity 4: Participants were ex- ^ 
posed, to Extension presentations at meetings, or organizations, or^ clubs. 



fol lowetl by nel f-enroUment In the letter series. Intensity 5; Partici- 
pants choae to attend Extension-sponsored presentations for the genornl 
public and self-enrolled in the letter series. 

A consulting firm conducted telephone interviews with those selected 
for tlie sample. Respondents were questioned on their concern regarding 
energy conservation, home ownership and length of residence at their 
present home, energy meeting attendance and letter series participation; 
sources of energy information, and adoption of energy-saving practices. 
A basic feature of the overall analysis was to compare energy-saving 
practices of the four Intensity Groups and the Comparison Group. 

FINDINGS 

Practices , ' 

The analysis shows the percent of each of the five Intensity Groups (above) 
who implemented, before and during the Lubbock Energy Program, selected 
energy-saving practices (caulking and weatherstripping, insulation, attic 
ventilation, window treatments, heating and cooling alterations, ^nd land- 
scaping). Based on all six of these types of practices, the average per- 
centages of residents who implemented energy-saving practices before 
and during the program are as follows: 



Intensity 1 
Intensity 2 
Intensity 3 
Intensity 4 
Intensity 5 



15% before, and 18% during; . 

21% before, and 18% during; 

13% before, and 22% during; 

19% before, and 19% during; and, 

29% before, and 18% during. 



These findings indicate that all Intensity Groups had similar "during" ' 
average performance rates across the six^conservation practices . Analysis 
showed that 63 percent of the 400 participants adopted at least one con- 
servation practice, during the program, while 58 percent of the comparison 
group completed at least one of the practices. The greatest average im- 
provement (13% before and 22% during) in performance Occurred in Group 
3, i.e., the participants who self-enrolled in the letter .series without 
first attending .organizational meetings or seminars at which Extension 
energy pres^entations were made. 

Data also indicate a greatei; trend among Intensity Group 3 toward practice- 
implementation during the program by family members compared with practice- 
implementation prior to the -program contractors. 

Other Program Related Findings 

Most respondents were homeowners occupying single-family dwellings. 
Respondents generally were very concerned about energy conservation in 
their homes. High bills rather than tax incentives were reported most 
often as influencing adoption of energy-saving practices.' Time and money 
shortages were reported. as^ the greatest barriers to cbmpletion of energy- 
saving practices. - ' 

The cost of the Lubbock Energy Program averaged $2.57 per client^ 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Inexpensive group and mail educational methods can be effeative in 
facilitating the adoption of home energy-conserving practices.. The 
use of group and mall methods through adding new program personnel to 
an existing educational delivery system is more cost-effective than 
individual service (energy audit) programs in Inducing completion 
of energy-saving tasks. Direct mailings to those who request infor- 
mation without first attending energy presentations seem especially 
effective. In the Lubbock area/ such persons were doing the least 
to save energy prior to the progi;am, but after receiving the letter 
series performed energy-saving practices at a rate similar to that 
of participants with more intensive program' contact , 

Group and mail methods can facilitate family members toward performing 
energy-saving practices rather than depending upon contractor assistance. 

Policy makers who are responsible for energy conservation programs should 
consider group and mail methods as provided by Cooperative Extension 
Service. 
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AGRICULTURE 



BalMet, Lee. ^'Stimulating Livestock Production in the Allegheny High- 
lands: An Economic, Social, and Attitudinal Evaluation of a University 
Pilot Program," West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia, 1978. 
lOA pp. (Report) (KAPPA pp. 10-lA) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Allegheny Highlands Project (AHP) was an experimental program 
jointly funded by West Virginia University ($214,455) and the 
Rockefeller Fouridation ($518,508). This report deals with the 
period, 1970 - 1975. The AHP, characterized as an "Extension- type 
program/* had as its overall purpose to increase the economic and 
social welfare of the population in the project area» The purpose 
of the agricultural portions of the project were to* introduce inno- 
vative technologies to the livestock industry. Four specific ob- 
jectives were defined,^>each in a different technical area: 

(1) To bring about a 300 percent increase in forage and crop pro - 
duction ; 

(2) To improve livestock selection, breeding, and marketing through 
selective culling of breeding stock, cross-breeding, and other 

•techniques (No numeric* goals are listed in the paper); 

(3) To improve animal health through the prevention of disease, mal- 
nutrition and parasites (no numeric goals); and, 

(4) To encourage improved recordkeeping by fostering the concepts of 
planning and administration of farm efforts (no numeric goals). 

Efforts focused on 40 farm operators who signed a '^memorandum of 
understanding" to participate in the project. This memorandum out- 
lined the services which AHP would provide: expert consultation in 
planning and assistance in recordkeeping. Testings of various sorts ' 
also were provided at a small cost to the farmers. ' Services were 
delivered through newsletters, personal visits, and group meetings 
(field days, talks to local agricultural .organizations, etc.) . Par- 
ticipating farmers agreed to try recommended new methods and technolo- 
gies and to keep detailed records using a data system designed by the 
university. 

The AHP intended a **project team approach,** whereby four types of 
specialists (an agronomist, animal scientist, veterinarian, and farm 
management specialist) would work together with cooperating farmers, 
^his concept was felt to* he an improvement on the single agent, as the 
team would be better able to keep up with progress in separate disci- 
: plines. Unfortunately, the full complement of specialists was never 
recruited. , 

A 

^'9 . 



'Thu Alir wuM (llriKittHi at Farmora in Rfindolph and Upflhur CountleSi 
WGHt Virfjlnttu CooporutorB wore rocrultod from farm-ropident males, 
profcrably under ^♦O but not over 53, with n minimum oE 50 acroe of 

• open land Buitablo £or fdrago and crop production and committod to 
certain minimum livoBtock production lovelB, Forty cooperating 
farnierfl wore recruited (20 short of projected goal). Compared to 
the "averaRu" farmer In the two-county area, participating formers - 
operated somewhat larger, more valuable acreage and had considerably 
higher sales of agricultural products; in general, very large 
and very small Earms wore somewhat overreprosented among coopera- 
tors. Participants were younger in average age (4A,0 years) than 
the general population, but older than the original recruitment 
goals. . • 

KVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

Although the. AllP began in 1970, the evaluation effort began in 1975 
or 1976. It dealt with the first five years of the project's opera- • 
tion (yield years 1971 - 1975). '^The purpose of the study was to 
measure social and economic changes that have occurred among the 
farm operators directly affected by the AHP. Where, applicable, ^ the 
project's stated goals and objectives were used as evaluation criteria. 

Five areas of evaluation are listed by the author: 

Economic changes experienced by participating farms since 
the project's inception (a time-series analysis of project 
participants; no control panel or information); 

The conduct of project activities in relation to participants' 
needs and expectations indirectly addressed by three post-test. 
(1975) evaluations of satisfaction; 

Organizational environment in which the project functioned 
(historical analysis based on interviews with staff, other 
participants); 

Impact of project activities on the larger community (assessed 
by hearsay: cooperating farmers, field staff and others were 
asked the degree to which they believed nonproject farmers had 
instituted project recommended innovations); and, ' 

Agency and community evaluation of the project (questionnaire 
data). ' ^ * 

Two types of study design, as noted above, are employed. Studies of 
production and financial return use a time-series approach, noting 
changes ih<:*hese variables over years of the project.^ Measures of 
at titudinal change and of behavioral change are administered only at 
the end of the period being evaluated (1970 - 1975, post-test only) . 
Statistical data both internal and external to the project (records 
required from participating farmers and field staff) and ^.nterviews 
and/or questionnaires completed for 40 cooperating- farm operators, 
seven project and university administrators',- seven university resident 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 



panel mtMul)i'rs, 1-5 field staff, 11 community leaders, and nine 
agricultural agency heads make up the study's primary data sources. 
For attitudinal studies, a '^random" sampling of nonpar ticipating 
■Randolph and Upshur County farmers is'^used (n=20; response rate not 
given), as well as a report on the views of other West Virginia farmers 
solicited from 53 area county Extension agents outside the project area. 

Measures of project impact included dollar amounts for financial 
return, livestock and grain production weight, self-reported changes 
in attitude, and opinions of the degree of adoption of new practices. 
Anecdotal information was also provided, particularly in the review 
of project organization and administration. 

FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations ) 

Seventy percent of AHP participating farmers, but only 20 percent 
of pther project area farmers and 25.8 percent of other West Virginia 
farmers (as\reported by Extension agents), felt that they wei^e more 
confident than they had been five years ago. 

Similarly, 82.5 percent of AHP participating farmers, versus 65.7 
percent of other West Virginia farmers (as reported by Extension 
agents), reported deriving "a great deal" of personal satisfaction 
from farming . , 

Of the 74 individuals interviewed, including project farmers, project 
field staff, agricultural agency, heads and community leaders, 40 
felt that the project had considerably Improved farmers* under- 
. standing ^and working relationship with agricultural agencies. 

Practices 

Cooperating farmers, field staff, and others were asked to state the 
degree to which the community had adopted project-recommended practices. 

(1) Nine of AO farmers ffelt that over one-half of the nonproject 
livestock producers in the area had adopted one or more project 
recommendations; however, only one of 15 field staff gave a 

similarly large estimate. 

. . ■* 

(2) The specific practices most frequently cited as having been adopted 
by the farming community at large were external parasite control 
and soil testing. 

(3) Ninety-five percent of cooperating farmers said they had incorporated 
^ most or all of the project staff recommendations into their farming 

practice (specific recommendations not analyzed). 

•• , . - 

~; ' " (4) Wt:¥ healTH7~the~^'utho^^^ "proj ect 

r^ecords show evidence of steady improveiSient in the use of pre- 
ventive health care measures, especially in the 'control of in-^ 
.ternal and external .parasites in years 1971 through 1974.'' 
(Details are not given concerning improved practices; before/ 
after assessment of herds/flocks in terms of health is not 
provided-;) , " - - . 
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(5) The nuLhor reports that recordkeeping in general was carried out 
poorly, both by participating farmers and by staff. The author 
attributes this lack, in part, to the absence of a farm manage- 
ment specialist on the staff of the project. 

E nd Results 

Eighty-two and one-half (82.5) percent of all participating farmers felt 
that their overall farm operation had shown improvement. However, field . 
staff felt that 67.5 percent of the operations had improved, while project 
senior faculty felt that only jO percent .had shown improvement. Examina- 
tion of the rates of return were complicated by the fact that 1974 and 
1975 were bad years for farmers, ^ho negotiate in a buyers' market in 
which they have little control over the price received. Average returns 
. per farmer for the years studied were: 1971 ~ $3,555.29; 1972 — $5,545.16; 
X973 — $7,840.76; 1974 ~ $479.27; 1975 ~ $1,612.03, Participating 
farmers also reported that the AHP had a beneficial effect on their families 
their "reputation as a farmer," and their level of participation in various 
agricultural organizations. Ninety-five percent of cooperating farmers^ 
said that nearly all of the practices recommended by project staff were 
successful in their operation. 

Results in areas identified as AHP objectives were as follows: 

Forage and crop production — Average corn grain yields for participating 
farmers in -1975 were roughly equal to 1971. Average silage yields in- 
creased some 20 percent between 1971 and 1975, Average tons of hay per 
acre in 1975 were nearly 40 percent above 1972, 

Livestock --Quality improved (superior stock, cross-breeding) as evidenced 
by 205 day weights recorded for feeder calves: 1971 — 424 pounds; 1973 — 
449 pounds; 1974 — 456 pounds (other years not given). 

The author did not attempt a cost/benefit study of the project as part of 
the evaluation. However, ^he offered the following thesis: If, in 1975, 
approximately 2,000 farmers received "considerable" benefits from the 
project — i.e., $100 in extra income - — and 4,000 farmers received "some" 
benefit* — $25 extra — ^then the benefit would be $300,^000. By 1973, the 
♦ AHP was costing $150,000 per year. This ratio indicates revenue in excess 
of expenses after a five-year period. 

CONCLUSIONS ^, ^ , 

The project had a sizable positive influence . . . but was unable to 
effect and test a * package, team approach' to livestock agricultural 

. development (It) foster (ed) the adoption of selected innovative. 

" production techniques, as well as more objective social and attitudinal 
perspectives. - ^ 

■ ■ . "X 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Brown, Janet S. and Helen Y. Nelson. ''Tenant Orientation Programs Spe- . 
cialist Training Program/' College of Human Ecology and College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences, Cornell .University, Ithaca, New York, c. 1977. 
290 pp. (Report) (KAPPA pp. 38-40) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Tenant Orientation Program Specialist (TOPS) training program was 
a research demonstration program with a curriculum designed to train 
specialists for the diverse problems and roles of liaison between 
residents and managers in rental and cooperative housing developments*. 
The goal of this program was to train a corps of specialists who could 
encourage the "cooperation of tenants in the management process" in 
order to "stabilize" the New York City and New Jersey Mitchell-Lama/ 
236 housing developments. The training course, established and con- 
ducted by the Cooperative Extension Service, New York City Programs, 
CornelL-jUnivcrsity , was designed and delivered hy a staff comprising 
a. social worker , two home economists, an aide, and a secretary. Eight- 
week courses (three sessions per week) of lectures, • demons tration 
projects, workshops, films, and fiefd trips to ha^^ising sites were 
supplemented by follow-up on-the-job sessions including observation 
and further counseling and assistance. The immediate clientele com- 
prised 68 men and women trainees in New York City and New Jersey, re- 
cruited by housing sponsor's or their management firms. Fifty trainees 
received certificates of participation upon completion of the training 
sessions. An estimated 18,349 families were influenced directly or in- 
directly by the work of these trainees. 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

The objectives of the evaluation built into the program itself included 
measurement of trainee learning, and evaluating the effectiveness of the 
program in relation to trainee' knowledge. and on-the-job performance. 
The study design established two phases of evaluation: (I) training 
course tests and measures; (II) postcourse, on-the-job evaluation sur- 
veys. The study appendix includes 68 pages of evaluation instruments 
administered throughout the program and follow-up evaluation phases. 
Seven Phase I insyrument^^^^ included^ s records of class observation, 
curricuium content tests, pre- and: post-test teaching/learning strate- 
giesi achievement tests, a rating' scale for job performance, inter- 
views following work experience with tenant orientation responsibili- 
ties, and trainee perception interviews. Seven Phase II instruments 
included English and Spanish version tenant surveys, housing devel^op- 
ment data forms, manager interviews, a log form of TOPS-tenant con- 
tacts, program guidelines and program description, and a Guttman scale 
for evaluating tenant perceptions of TOPS and the orientation program. 
The study evaluates the Phase I instruments for the 22 trainees who 
participated in the first three of seven (n=68) training groups. Eigh- 
teen of the' 22 initially-accepted trainees" continued through the full 
14-month lesson and follow-up sessions; different instruments were 
applied. to different base numbers of trainees. Phase II evaluates the 
. performance of the five (of original 22) trainees who continued tO-be; 
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employed" wi til tenant orientation responsiblities into the second year. 
Questionnaires mailed to all tenants (n-i, 116) in four of the housing 
cNunits where TOPS trainees were employed flthe evaluators were unable to 
obtain tenant mailing lists of the fifth housing unit due to right-to- 
privacy objections) yielded a^ return of 18.55 percent. A telephone fo 
up to 10 percent o£ the nonreturns supplemented the mail return for a 
total riespqrise o£ 27*.5 percent. All manai^ers' representatives of the 
five hbusinjt?'^ units represented were interviewed. The study evaluates 
each of the original 22 trainees individually up to the point at which he 
or she left the program. > 



FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirlations) 



The authors find that test scores from the curriculum content and teach- 
ing/learning achievement tests "in most cases showed improvement.** The 
highest ranking trainee in the overall evaluation rating received the 
equivalent of the mean score in the achifevev^ent post-test; however, she 
did in fact receive the highest, rating ffor tenant orientation and 
services. Except for early dropouts, ail the trainees expressed satis- 
faction with what they had learned, stated that they had gained con- 
fidence from the program and felt well/prepared for the job of Tenant 
Orientation Program Specialist. 

Practices 



Of. 22 trainees originally enrolled in the course, 18 completed the class 
sessions and began working as specialists with follow-up sessions. Of 
these 18, 11 continued through the first year as TOPS and five con- 
tinued to be employed with direct tenant orientation responsibilities 
into the second year. ' j 

End Results 

Results of the impact of the five TOPS continuing into their second 
year were evaluated by responses from tenants and from managers of 
the housing developments in which they were employed. The tenants^ 
responding to. the evaluation questionnaire indicated that the TOPS had 
been helpful in varying degrees for different types of tenant orienta- 
tion problems: 57 percent listed TOPS as helpful , in settling into the 
new hiilding; 49.5 percent stated TOPS had provided helpful information 
about^ the coimunrty r49 . ^ percent had^^ - 
from the TOPS on moving in. Other areas in which the specialist had 
been helpful included problems with the lease, with maintenance, with 
rent payment, and noise. in the building. All the^managers responded 
positively noting a "better atmosphere" and, improved tenant-management 
relations. Staff observations and interviews with trainees complemented 
the findings of tenants and managers. 

Other Program Related Findings 

The study found that the personality and maturity of the individual 
trainee"^ was mote important than sex or age. The cooperation of the 
housing development managers was very important both in selecting 
trainee candidates and in facilitating the program objectives through 
the TOPS. Tenants who had had direct contact with a TOPS indicated a 
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higher positive response to the TOPS assistance and service. Con- 
tinued supervision and counseling support after the training program 
was completed and important. Neither tenants nor managers would be 
willing or able to finance such a program themselves. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The authors concluded that the program had provided. training "at 
relatively small cost*' for a corps of specialists who had been help- 
ful in orienting housing development tenants in new surroundings, and 
that their services were perceived as beneficial to management. 
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AGRICULTURE 



Carter, Cecil Jr. "Program Impact Evaluation: Developing Prpcedures for . 
Evaluating the Impact of Extension Programs/' Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. No date. (circa 1980). 40 pp. 
(Report)* (PDEMS) 

PROGRAM ' DESCRIPTION 

Objectives of this program from a state-wide perspective appear to be to 
increase dairy production and the efficiency of production. These ob- 
jectives m^y be inferred from the study report based on the production 
indicators used and the practices recommended in the program. 

Program content selected to help achieve these objectives focuses on 
recommended practices including: heard management practices, forage pro- 
duction practices, breeding practices, herd nutrition practices, and 
farm recordkeeping practices. Educational delivery methods include farm 
visits by Extension staff, clientele visits to Extension offices, group 
meetings ^and publications. 

The primary audience for the program are the nearly 2,000 Grade A dairymen ; 
(those certified as meeting Tennessee hygienic standards in milk production) 
in the 40 major dairy producing counties in the state. A* major dairy pro- 
ducing county receives 40% or more of agricultural income from dairy or has 
total dairy income of at^ least $750,000 per year., 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

Purpose of this aspect of the multi-volume study was to establish the ex- 
tent to which Tennessee's Extension GradjS A Dairy Program operations are 
related to intended effects of the dairy program. Information from the 
study is intended for use primarily by administrators at the state level 
to document the worth (e.g., effectiveness) of Extension programs to fund- 
ing' groups. ^ ^ > 

The study tests whether or not the values of selected indicators of. program 
operations are associated with positiy,e outcomes. 

Variables on program operations iticlude: (1) number of contacts which 
dairy producers reported having had with Extension agents (and other agri- 
cultural agents) over a 12-nionth period through Extension ir.uetings, visits 
to the Extension office and Extension visits to farms (obtained via a sur- 
vey of 651 randomly selected Grade A dairymen in 34 counties, conducted 
by county Extension leaders in the Fall of 1975 after first being provided 



*YherV^are' six other documents in this multi-volume report. In order of rele- 
vance to an understanding of the subject geport, they are (by the same author 
and agency): (1) ''Identifying, Measuring and Testings Indicators of Educational 
Inputs and Outcomes for ^Planning , Monitoring, and Evaluating the Impact of 
County Extension Programs;'' (2) '' Program Monitoring Evaluation (3) "Program 
Planning Evaluation;" (4) "Status of the Tennessee Information System for Plan- 
ning, Monitoring, and Evaluating the Impact of County^ Extension Programs;" (5) 
"Status of the Tennessee Information System for Planning, Monitoring, and ^ 
^Evaluating Agricultural Extension Programs;" and (6) '^Program Development" Model . 



with iour hours of in-service training iti prescribed interview procedures); 
(2) number of hours Extension agents spent per Gr^lde A dairy producer 
over a five-year period (1971-75) working on ten dairy production subjects, 
as obtained from activity reports submitted weekly by Extension staff. 

Information on clientele characteristics, behavior, and conditions are 
also based on the 1975 random sample of 651 Grade A dairymen. A com- 
posite indicator of 20 variables was developed by factor analysis (using 
weights from the first principle component of their intercorrelations) . 
Types of variables included in this indicator were: (a) specific, current 
dairy-related practices and changes which took place in the preceding 
five year period (e.g., keeping milk production records, breeding records, 
and total farm records; and following forage production, breeding manage- 
ment, and herd replacement practices);* (b) average pounds of butterfat pro- 
duced'/cow, increase in herd size, and in. average pounds of milk/cow ^ 
since 1970; (c) conditions of building and equipment; (d) background 
characteristics of the dairymen (e.g. age, educational level, number of 
years they plan to stay in dairying); and (e) other dairymen activities 
(e.g. number of contacts with government agencies and number of different 
information sources used). 

For each of the 34 counties , averages were computed for the composite 
indicator, and these averages were then related to the average number of 
hours per dairy producer that agents reported spending on each of ten 
dairy subjects over a five-year period. Linear correlation and regression 
and non-linear regressions were used to assess the magnitude of program 
operations - outcome relationships. County aggregates as well as the in- 
dividual dairymen were used as the units of analysis;. 

FINDINGS . ' 

Practices. and End Results 

. Differences among individual dairymen in their use of 47 recommended dairy 

. production prac.tices..wer.e.xGlatM.. type of contact with Extension . 

as follows: (1) farm visits (62% of the variance); (2) office visits 
(27%);. (3) meetings (12%); and, total contacts (37%). 

Differences among individual dairymen in the change in. pounds of milk 
produced/cow were related to the type of contact with Extension as follows: 
(1) meetings (54% of the variance); (2) farm visits (42%); (3) office 
visits (13%); and (4) total contacts (35%). • 

For the 651 individuar dairymen, curvilinear regression analysis showed 
-Thatr-±ncreas±Tig~vaiues~c>f--t-he- Gomp — _ 



una L. i. v«-*-«. — s 

an increasing number- of contacts with Extension (either farm visits, 
group meetings, office visits or total types of contact) but that a plateau 
in this relationship was soon reached (after about one-half or less of the 
total contacts of whatever type). 

'■ ■ , ' ■ = ■ ■ ' - 

Over 71 percent of the variance (dif ferences ' among' the average dairy pro- 
ducer in. each county) in the composite indicator was associated with the 
differing average amount of time the^.agents in each county had devoted 
to the ten dairy production topics. 
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other 1"* y't^il^^^^L^".. Ji^jj^ ^^^* Findings . • 

To*tar contacts with Extension were related to the: age of dairymen (59% 
of the variance) * with the younger ones having more frequent contact; educa- 
tion of dairymen (42%) with the more educated having more contact; and 
. size of herd (21%) with the larger herdsmen tending to have more contact, 

A relatively small percentage of the dairymen reported a relatively large ^ 
proportion of total contacts dairymen had with Extension (1/4 nad no contact 
"at all) . 

CONCLUSION 

^The relationship between the Extension dairy program operation and intended 
dairy production outcomes (use of recommended practices) is as follows: as 
program operations increase, dairy production outcomes become more positive 
but a*- a decreasing rate. This curvilinear relationship implies that the 
gteatest amount of improvement (e.g. in use of recommended practices) can 
be achieved by distributing Extension's -contacts more broadly among dairy- 
men. 
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IIOMH ECONOMICS 



Crowe, NaLalfe D., Barbara A. Pine, Irene W. Stein. "Family Day Care, a 
Cooperative lixLeusion Pilot Program," New York State College of Human 
Ecology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1975. 69 pp. plus appendix. , 
(Report) (KAPPA, pp. hh-hd) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ' • ' , 

V 

The Family Day Care Pilot Program was an exploratory effort jointly 
imder taken in 197 2 in Nassau County-, New York, by Cooperative Exten- 
sion at the New York State College, of Human Ecology and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Association of Nassau County to strengthen the existing 
system of family day care available for moderate and low income 
♦ Camliies. 

Major goals were to identify family day care providers and their needs 
as' they perceived them, and to design with them and conduct a con- 
tinuing education program answering to these needs. Additional goals 
were to test the feasibility of Cooperative Extension in the role of broker 
between providers and those whose ~cKiTdren require--day caire, and to ex- 
plore the coordinating and leadership role that Cooperative Extension 
could play, in linking agencies responsible for comprehensive child care 
in a community. 

From the interaction of day care providers, parents, and staff at the 
storefront resource center, a multifaceted program was developed to 
include: informal education programs such as workshdps, and a cer- 
tificate course for care providers; training in child development for 
teen aides; a newsletter; a loan service of toys and equipment; as- 
sistance to. parents in exploring, child care options and locatii>g care 
• providers; and working with community agencies to encourage adpport 
of family aay care and linking it witli the existing community service^ 
. network/ The program was directed by a Cooperative Extension specialist 
in family day care. ^ „ 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD . / 

Evaluation was designed to determine: (1) to what extent the intended ^. 
program was actually carried out; (2) the improvement of relevant 
Knowledge, attitudes, or skills among program clientele; and (3) the 
duration and degree to which such improvement resulted in beneficial 
change'in clientele behavior or in the structure of the community. The 
evaluation was conducted according to a method which conceived of 

pt^piircompWe-nXs-3^^ £ollowing-hierarchical,„levels: 

inputs; activities; people involved; reactions; knowledge, attitudes, 
skill change, and aspirations (KASA) ; practice change; and end results. 

" ' FFom' "J^^^^ to- Jiine-197-5 ,-297 dif-f erent -day^care^^provaders-par:^- . . 

ticipated;-as determined from a log kept at the resource center. No 
attempt was made to assess prografn impact on parents utilizing center 
resources. Pre-tests and post-tests were administered to measure learn- 
ing among 37 participants during the certificate training course. These 
participants completed a course - evaluation questionnaire. A tape-recorded 
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LiUcrvLcw watruaGtl to assess program impact upon a sample of 64 pro- 
viders from Nassau County and was compared with responses from a com- 
parison group of 48 day care providers from Westchester County. 

FINDINGS 

KASA (knowledg e, attitudes, skills, aspirations ) 

Participants showed a statistically significant improvement (P>.05) 
in their knowledge about child behavior and development as measured 
by a 15-item instrument administered before the first lesson andat 
the end of the certificate training course. 

As the program progressed, providers developed "a different sense of 
themselves in relation to what it means to be a day care mother; they're 
more sure of themselves and what they're doing." 

Prac tices 

A support system was provided for family day care providers, linking 
agencies in the community with an interest in child care and catalyz- 
ing cooperative efforts involving these agencies- 

Other Program Related Findings 

An unexpected outcome was the degree of leadership and self-direction 
developed by the family day care providers as exemplified by the for- 
mation of the Nassau County Family Day Care Association. 

Multiple regression analysis showed that the more frequently day care 
providers participated in the program, the more likely they were to 
recognize and act upon the recognition that family day care is an oc- 
cupation with prescribed hours and not an informal "neighboring'' arrange 

CONCLUSION 

Day care mothers, when involved in developing their own progress and 
when offered particular resources, responded by attending meetings and 
social events, enhancing their knowledge of child behavior and develop- 
ment, becoming more aware of how common their occupations were, and 
perceiving their jobs as more than jus t' "babysit ting The~"program - 
did not demonstrate any improveifnent: in child care because program 
leaders deemed inadvisable any attempt* to obtain such direct evidence 
by observing the day care providers in their own homes. "Testimonial 

■ data from community support structure for family day care providers has, 
changed in Nassau County as a result of the Cooperative Extension 

- Family Day -Care Program." 
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AGKICULTURU 



llartman, J. A, t^d E» sJ • lirown, ''EvaluaLion of A Five-Year Demons tra Lion Farm 
Program In Two Pennsylvania Counties." Pennsylvania State University, June 1970. 
(SMC pp. 107-109) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The program described in this study was a result demonstration program in 
Pennsylvania. The intended outcomes Included: an increase in the con- 
fidence of local farmers in the Extension Service and in the local Ex- 
tension staff; the motivation of farmers to seek more information on reconi— 
mended practices; the adoption by farmers of recommended practices; and 
improved overall farming conditions. , 

Eighteen demonstrators (nine* each in Indiana and Susquehanna counties) 
were chosen for the project. The county Extension staffs, together 
with the university Extension specialists, evaluated the demonstrators' 
fields and formulated general plans for the participants. They built 
a five-year action educational program around the demonstration farms 
with the view that knowledge and recommended practices introduced or 
emphasif^ed on the demonstration farms would filter out to neighboring 
farms The Extension Service assisted the demonstrators in making 
essential surveys, soil tests, farm business analyses; and livestock, 
equipment and land utilization plans . The program also included training 
sessions, correspondence courses, provision of some materials at cost, 
and direct contact with the associate'' county agent . 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

The primary objective of this study was to determine the extent to which 
the educational program, structured around 16 demonstration farms, achieved 
its primary desired results: 

To create an awareness of the material content of the 
. ' program, particularly of selected farm practices..- 

To induce the adoption of these practices ^by members of 
the target audience, the dairy farmers* in the two counties. 

The researchers interviewed all dairymen shipping fluid milk :^n the south- 
ern two-thirds of Indiana county because all but one of the demonstration 
farms were located in that part of the county. In Susquehanna county, six 
of the nine demonstrators were located on a^diagonal line from the south- 
west corner to thie mid-northeast border of the county, and interviews were, 
taken of all dairymen shipp:^ng fluid milk- in this diagonal band. The 
other three demonstrators^ wire located in the southern tier of the county. 
One of these was chosen at random, and the dairymen within a four to seven 
mile radius around him were interviewed. The sample consisted of 620 
farmers in all, or roughly 1/3 of the total number of dairymen in the county 
■ ^ 

The data were collected in benchmark. and terminal . interviews which were sub- 
stantially identical. Interviewers were university students, both graduate 
and undergraduate., and all had farm backgrounds. The interviewers were 
trained and evaluated beforeo they were sent out into the field. 



The Instrument: eUcltcd inform.lt;ion on tlioNicioptlon or nonadoption of 19 
recommended practices • ' An index was constructed to express quantitatively 
^ the fraction of the 19 practicen applicable to a respondent's situation 
wliicli he luid adopted. The data were statistically manipulated using 
iimltlple linear regression correlation analysis which allows the assessment 
of tlu? Individual and joint effects of a multitude of possible contributing 
fac tors . 

FINDINGS 

KA.?A JJ^JlQJj^l^!5!£5^ > ^'^^l^jl? aspira t ions) 

87% of the dairy farmers in both counties reported hearing about the 
program. 

27% of Indiana County respondents, as opposed to 15% of the Susquehanna 
dairymen, responded inappropriately to questions about the emphases of 
the program. 

37% of the Indiana County respondents and 12% of the Susquehanna County 
respondents incorrer^'^v named farmers who were not demonstrators. 

Practices • 

Tn Indiana County, the relationship between knowledge of the program 
and change i-n practice usage increased to a significant level beyond 
.01. ' . • 

£n Susquehanna County there was a relationship, at the .01 level of . 
significance, between th^ distance from demonstration farms and change 
^ in practice usage. The same trend was present in Indiana County, though 
not statistically significant. 

The. number of demonstrators to whom the respondents had talked" 
during the last three years of the program ranked first among all ^ 
independent variables in Susquehanna in relative amount or inSfluence 
on change in practice usage and sixth in- Indiana County. 

CONCLUSIONS . . ' 

The findings indicate a relatively high level of general awareness of 
the demonstration farm program in the two counties. 

^Knowledge about the program seems to have an influence on change in 
practice usage. 
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IIOMK I'CONOMICS 



Klngdon, Lorraine B. and Ulrlch C. Toensmayer. ''Food Consumption PractlcuH 
of Famlllcss in the HVNKI' In Lower Delaware," Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Delaware, Newark, DeJawaro, 1975, .52 pp. (Report) (KAPPA pp. 182 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ 

i'lie Expanded Delaware Nutrition Education Program In lower Delaware was 
a 2A-month education program administered by paraprof essional aides 
trained l:>y Extenwlon supervisors . The goal was to Improve nutrition 
knowledge diid food consumption habits of low income rurdl and metro- 
politan families in lower Delaware. The program was delivered via 
personal home visits by indigenous piiraprof essional aides. 

EVALUATION *yCpPROACH /METHOD , ' 

. The purpose of the evaluation was: (1) to determine food consumption 
and dietary knowledge of families in the Expanded Delaware Nutrition 
Education Program when they enter the program, and 5, 12, 18, and 24 
months later; (2) to determine changes in food consumption practices 
andvdietary knowledge after 5, 12, 18, and 24 months; (3) to deter- 
mine possible correlations between family characteristics and changes 
in food consumption practices and dietary knowledge. Tests were 
utilized to measure food consumption practices and nutrition know- 
ledge ^at the beginning of the program, and at six-month intervals 
during the course of the 24 -month program. Family characteristics 
were al-so compared to determine whether they affected consumption 
practices and knowledge. Data were collected by personal interviews 
using stafndard ques Aonnaires (USDA Family Record and the Home- 
maker Food and Family Income and Food Expenditure Record) adminis- 
tered to the sample participants by the 'nutrition aides. Clientele 
for the study resided in non-metropolitan areas in the counties of 
New Castle, .Kent , and Sussex in lower Delaware. A random sample of 
families was taken from lists compiled by the aides of participants 
who completed at least six tnonths of the program. The total program 
participant population was not indicated. Fifty-two sample families 
w^re taken from New Castle County, 32 sample families were taken from 
Kent County, and 49 sample families were taken from Sussex County. 

BINDINGS. 

o ' , - • 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) ' 

At the beginning of the program, 80 percent of the sample knew that 
every food group was needed although none of the homemakers knew the 
recommended numbers of servings of all food grouRs^. After six months, 
the' sample from lower New Castle County improved in dietary knowledge 
to where 9-5 more homemakers per 100 were able to name the recommended 
daily number of servings of each food group. In. the Kent County sample, 
18.8 more homemakers per 100 were able to name the recommended number 
of servings. In the Sussex County sample, 2.0 more homemakers per 
100 were able to name the recommended number of servings. After six 
months, 10 homemakers per 100 in the total sample were able to name 
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the roconunonded dally number of BGrvlngs of each food gi^oup. (Data for 
mcjuHuroniontB at 12, 18, and 24 niontha aro not proBonted.) 

Practlcea 

After six months in the program, 11,6 percent of the sample wore eating 
the reconimcnded number of servings of the four food groups, an increase 
from 2.6 percent. After 12 months In the program/ 6, 7 percent of the 
sample were eating the recommended number of servings^ a decline of 4,9 
percent from the 8ix-month score. After 18 months, 16.5 percent were 
consuming the recommended number of servings, an increase of 9.8 percent 
from the 12-month mark; and after 24 months, 14.8 percent of the sample 
were consuming the recommended number of servings of the four food groups 
a decline of 1.7 percent from the 18-inonth measurement. 

Homemakers Improved their consumption of the fruits and vegetable group 
tnore than any other food group during the first six months of the program 
After that, the bread-cereal group showed best improvement. For fruits 
and vegetables, 29 percent of the homemakers consumed the recommended 
number of servings after six months compared to 10 percent at the be- 
ginning of the program (the figures for the 12-month period do not match, 
apparently due to an error). After 18 months, 38.2 percent and after 
24 months, 35.4 percent of the homemakers consumed the recoiranended num- 
ber of servings. 

For milk, 41 percent of the homemakers consumed adequate numbers of 
servings after six months compared to 27 percent at the program begin- 
ning; after 12 months, 20.8 percent; after 18 months, 50,5 percent; and 
after 24 months, 37.0 percent of the sample consumed the recommended 
number of servings of milk. 

For breads-cereals, 36.3 percent of ^the homemakers had adequate numbers 
of servings after six months compared to 28 percent at the beginning 
of the program; and for meat, 88.2 percent of the homemakers ate the 
recommended numbers of servings after six months in the program, com- 
pared to 83 percent at the beginning of the program. 

Other Program Related Findings 

The level of homemaker education was not associated with changes in 
either food knowledge or consumption. Participants receiving income 
supplements improved less. Homemakers who were able to spend the 
most per capita improved their diets the^st. However, those spend- 
ing the least for food showed the greatest increase in dietary know- 
ledge, but' their diets improved at a lesser level, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Food consumption habits did not match the homemakers* knowledge of food 
necessary for good health. FourrEifths of the sample homemakers knew 
that every food group was needed for a good diet, yet only 2.6 percent 
were receiving the recommended number of servings of all food groups 
at the beginning of the program. After six months, 11.6 percent of the 
sample were eating the recommended number of servings of all food groups, 
Participicants reported increases in consumption of all food groups, 
especially fruits and vegetables^where consumption was low. Indigenous 
paraprof essional aides achieved changes in consumption practices and 
dietary knowledge. Once training goes beyond 18 months, diminishing 
returns set in. 



AGRICULTURE 



Ladewig, ILW. , and'V^W. Kdmondson "The Effectiveness o;^ .Non-Prof essionals in 
Cooperative Extension EduciiLlon for Low-Income Farmers." Extension Publica- 
tion //B-1122, Texas A&M University," 1972. (SMC, pp. 21-23) 

PROCKAM DESCRIITION 

The IntenjJif ied Farm IMnnning Program (IFPP) yas a pilot program conducted 
by the Texas Agricultural Extension -Service which utiLized Agricultural 
Program Aides in Cooperative Extension education for' low income' farm 
families in ten counties throughout Texas. 

Clientele who were selc?ctc?d for participation in the program were small 
farm operators who were not active participants of ongoing Extension 
educational programs, with first priority given to low income farmers. The 
intended outcomes included an increased and intensified acceptance of Ex- ^' 
tension educational assistance; an increased knowledge of production agri- 
culture and management, practices ; adoption of the Extension . Service 's 
recommended practices and procedures in production, and marketing; increased 
utilization of services.of Extension and other agricultural agencies; and 
an increase in the income of the farmer through greater sales of farm pro- 
ducts. 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

The Intensified Farm Planning Program (IFPP). was targeted at low income 
farmers in ten counties in Texas. The interim evaluation report, published 
in 1972, measured the impacts of the program up to that point in time. 
There were 22A program participants ( farm operators) ^ The criteria f or ^ 
selection of small farm operators were : 

General lack of previous participation in' Extension programs. 

•Receipt of a ma7,or portion of Lncom'e from the farm operation. 

Priority was given to farmers with Ihe lowest gross annual income. 

The county staff office supplied the names of farmers that fit the above 
requirements to the study committee: Data were collected utilizing 
several" procedures 1 Benchmark information was collected on each in- 
dividual when he entered the program. A questionnaire was administered 
during the second year of the program to * elici t similar background in- 
formation; Field interviews were .conducted by the research team to 
record personal observations. 

The .interviewing team planned an initial home visi t and two follow-up 
visits for those family members not contacted at tha ;,i>itial visit. As 
a result of these interviews, the research team in ter^i^-^iewed. seventy 
percent of the program participants. Comparison between data collected 
from the fielci interviews and the benchmark data led the research team 
to hypothesize that there would be no significant difference's in sub- 
jective responses to (f^estions between "those interviewed and those not. 
Farmers' perceptions of services oj^ered by the Texas EKtension Service 
were measured through the use of a" s^'lf-anchoring Scale in which each 
participant was first asked to describe the type of assistance provided 



L,. l.'lm l)y tlu; lixtenslon Service and then to list the most effective an 
least "erfcc.tlve type of assistance offei;ed. Participants were asked, to 
indicate on a ten-point ladder scale how' effective the types of assis- 
tance offered by the Exte^nsion Service were at the present, time. Two 
additional questions were gsked pertaining to past effectiveness and 
future expectations of the Extension Service. 

• The acceptance of services of selected USDA agencies was determined by 
•comparing the number of participants who utilized these services in 
the benchmark year, and in 1970. It was hypothesized that an increase 
in acceptance of educational assistance by program participants would 
be accompanied by fin increase in the number of participants who adopted 
recommended farm practices.. Comparisons were made between cbrn,pro- 
duccibn, truck crop production, and livestock production for the two 
years 1968 arid 1970. Changes in gross, farm income and level of living 
were also measured for significant changes. 

FINDINGS ' 



P rac t i ces • ■ 

Participants exhibited greater use of services of other USDA services 
(17.2% - 42.7% increase in use of SCS, ASCS, and FHA programs by par- 
ticipants between 1968 and 19^0, and sizabe increases occurred In the 
number of participants following recommended practices for land prepara- 
tion (42.9.% increase), variety planted (8.6% increase), seed planting 
rates (22 '.^X increase), fertilizer application (42.1% increase), and 
weed control (31.8% increase). 

The number of applicants applying for loans from FHA for new homes 
and home improvements increased significantly after program aides 
assisted farmers in the application process. c- 

Otlie£_Program Relate d Finding s 

..Nearly 70% of the program participants state^ that the Extension- Service 
was a source -of general information. The most effective types of 
assistance offered by the Extension Service were personal advice, in- 
formation about participa's-ior. in government assistance programs, farm 
visits, and help on speci; :■ cra^ir^nus^ 

End Result^s , 

In Corn production, yields ,f iK T"a^>e: bv :i 2% in 1970 over 1968. • 

Data indicated an increast of almcat 7S% per participant in livestock 
income and &n increase^: 0.6% for -u-^-o income. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The participants' 1,T;creased acceptance of recommended farm practices 
was associated «.ith ,the participants' increased attendance of meet- 
ings and cour^yvf, ..sponsored by Extension and o.ther agricultural agencies. 

Program aid^Vs ««rk effectively with low income small farm operators^ 

in dissemWtiiO'A of information and, demonstration of production agricul- 
ture and fara tnanagement pract?ices. „ 
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4^11 YOUTH 



Marks, R. J. Comparison of tilie Ef Eectivcness of Group Camping Experiences 
on "Change of Self-Concept for Campers with Professional and Non-Professional 
Group Leaders". Doctoral Dissertation, West Virginia University, 1971. 
(SMC pp. 181-82) 

t : • 

PROGl^M DESCRIPTION ' * 

A weekend camping program was offered to 7th and 8th grade 4-H Club 
members and non-members in central West Virginia (Appalachia) . This ' 
program consisted of counseling sessions focusing on interpersonal rela- 
tlonsliips in the family, school, and community. . . 

Publicity for the program was centered in schools with guidance counselors 
■providing inf ormation 't^n the program and encouraging participation. 

Tlio program utilized two different types of staff involved in program 
delivery; professional and non-professional group leaders. Professional 
group leaders were Masters degree candidates in counseling, and non- 
professional group leaders were Ex tens ion- trained volunteer leaders. 

Intended outcomes of the project were aimed at improving the self-concept 
of the youth involved in the program. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD * ' . > 

The study had ' two specific objectives: 

To measure any change of the self-concept of participants 
in the > program. . 

■ . ■ 1 ■ ' 

' • To compare the effectiveness of professional group leaders and 
non-pro'fessional group leaders in influencing changes in the 
self-coneept of participants. I 

A total of 243 boys and girls from 17 counties in West Virginia were 
involved in the program, which was divided into two sessions (group A ^ 
and group B). A personal data- questionnaire and an adaptation of Bills 
(1958) Index of Adjustment and Values (lAV)* f or Self, were utilized 
in collecting data. A pretest, posttest, and pos t-posttest were 
adminis tere.d to the' participants . Eighty-six respondents completed all 
thtee tests and constituted the sample from which data were collected. 
The first two measures were obtained while the campers were at the 
camp and the third measure was obtained through mailed lAV forms 10 
weeks after the program ended. ^ 

Analysis of variance was used in the statistical treatment of the data. 

FINDINGS . ' ^ ■ • 

■ o o 

End Results . 

The obtained f-ratios indicated that the campers' Discrepancy scores ' • 
(self-concept score and concept of ideal self score) were significantly 
lower for both g^o^ps on the posttest and post.-^posttest, ^s compared with 
the pretest,. 7j_ 
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-No significant difference was found between professional and non- ^ 
professional group leaders, concerning the lowering of participants 
Discrepancy scores. 

Prior to the camping experience, the independent variable of residence 
and sex interaction indicated a significant difference in, self-concept. 
This difference was not significant on the posttest or the post-posttest. 

4-H members had a higher Discrepancy score prior to (pretest), immediately 
following (posttest), and ten weeks following (post-posttest) the camping 
experience than the non-4 -H club members. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Professional and non-professional group leaders were equally effective in 
facilitating improved self-concept in a camping situation, designed to 
enhance self-understanding. ' ' , ' 
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AGRICULTURE 



Strickland, Cecil L., et. al. "Nonpro rr:>ss j onal Aide in Agriculture; An 
IwaluatLon of a Program in Cooperative Extension Education for Small Farm 
Kanii Lies, " fexas Agri ciil turnl Extt?nslon Service, Texas A & M University:, 
Pralrlo View, Texas, 197^^. 23 pp.. (Report) (KAPPA pp. 30-32) 

PROGRAM DI«:SCRlP'r*TON ' " ' 

In the summer of 1968, the director of the%exas Agricultural Extension 
Service formed a cti'mmlttee of 12 members to develop an Extension program 
that would accelerate educational assistance to smalJ farm operators. (75 . 9 
percent of al 1 farms in Texas, reporting annual sales of less than 
$10,000 in 1969). Local farmers were employed as program aides in work- 
ing with farm operators in 'the lower income level, in this Intensified 
l-'ariu Planning Program (TFPP) . 

'l^iu objectives of the IFPP we're: to expand extension, educational 'as- 
sistance to small farm operators who generally were not reached by present 
programs; to determine the effectiveness of nonprofessionals in v/orking 
with small farm operators on an Intensive basis t^ eff^ect changes in- 
•agricultural production and management practices; to increase agricultural 
income of participants; to become involved in an educational activity 
.beneficial to the well being of participants; to improve participants' 
level of family living. ' ' 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD ' . 

The general objectives of the evaluation of the Texas IFPP were to as- 
sess the leadership characteristics and procedures of 'effective program 
aides. an working with small farm operators on an intensive, basis to effect 
change in tlieir L/icome and standard of living, and. to provide the county 
and other cooperative Extension staff with additional information on pro- 
gram aides and participants that could be used to further enhance the 
successful application of the IFPP. The specific objective related' to 
program impact was: to determine changes in production management, living 
conditions, and gross farm income of the participants. The evaluation 
involved comparison of background data and socioeconomic profiles of 
\ aides and cooperators (1974) with comparable information from 1970, obtained 
through questionnaires mailed to county Extension agents, and program aides. 
Second, addltion«Tl Information was solicited from all program aides and a 
sample of cooperators through the use of a questionnaire administered 
during the personal interview- Interviewers were recruited and trained 
by the evaluation team and IFPP specialists. - 

Program^ aides' questionnaires obtained data on -attitudes toward the 
program, overall performance of cooperators, recruitment methods for 
new members, innovations or new techniques used, and suggestions -fo^"^^^ 
program improvement. Cooperator questions reflected leadership of aides, 
their degt*ee of. influence X)r involvement in change in activities and pro- 
cedures of cooperators, and suggestions for.program improvement. 

The subjects in this dvaluatlon included all ,17 program aides, and a 

. random • sample of approximately 60 percent of the cooperators from each 
county, 220 of the 360 enrolled. 
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KA SA (knowledge, at.tH:udc-s. skills, and asjrLr.?liqng) 

Two hundred eighteen, or 99.1 percent of the partlcipants, felt the pro- 
gram liMd helped 'to increase their knowledge of modern production and 
management practices. 

0 ipr act ices 

(1) ■ There was an average increase of 34.1 percent of participants 

following four of the nine recommended livestock production prac- 
tices in 197h nf! compared to 1970. . 

(2) When considering the adoption of all nine livestock practices, 
more than 70. 0 percent of the participants had adopted practice 
''i, "following external parasite control." More than 60.0 percent 
had adopted practices 1, 3, and 6: "using recommended bull," 
"following recommended vaccination" and "improving feeding practices, 

b .respectively. 

(3) The aide's Involvement in the adoption of practices lies in the 
areas of "giving information (through literature) on production 
management and explaining information." Data showed that the 
aide had some influence in making changes relative to all of the ^ 
nine practices in livestock production management. 

(4) There was an average increase of 5.1 percent of cooperators following 
recommendeci crop production practices of "variety planted, fertilizer 
application, and weed control." The percentage of participants fol- 
lowing recommended "land preparation and seed planting rate decreased 
an average of 2. 5, percent. 

(5) A relatively small, percentage of the cooperators indicated they had 
adopted the practice of "keeping records." 

End Results 

. Considerable changes were made in living conditions; between 40 percent 
and 70 percent of the participants indicated the aide had some influence 
on such improvements as buying a new TV or radio, repairing or ' remodeling 
' their home, and piping water into the house. ' - ^ 

Other results reflect the-\6hanges in gross farm income from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products and from the sale of crops. The particl 
pants' average farm income from sale of crops increased by $478 from 
1970 to 1974, or nearly 44.0 percent per participant. The average income 
from sale of livestock and livestock products increased $53 or approxi- 
mately 4.0 percent per participant. ° 

Other Program Related Findings . ' - 

More than 72:0 percent of the participants in the program grossed less 
than $5,000 in 1974 from their farming operation; 4.1 Percent of the 
participants' gross farm income was between $5,000 and $9,999; 
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IHirconL riiporlod gross Income of $]. 0,000 or more; and '21.3 percent 
of the pardcipcints did not report their income. IVo hundred twelve 
(96.4 percent) felt the program should be continued and expanded, in- 
dicating a positive attitude toward the program. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The conclusions drawn in the rciflort from the data of the study dealt with 
leadership characteristics and procedures of program aides and with fac- 
tors needed for enhancing future programs for small-farm operators. . There 
were no conclusions relevant to the program impact findings. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Texas Agricultural Extension Service. "A Comj)arativc Housing and Manage- 
inonL Extension Filclucation Program with Limited- Lo-Modcrato-Incomo Single 
Unit ilomt'owncr.s." Texas A cS^ M UniversiLy, College Station, Texas, 1974 
7 3 pp, (Report) (KAPPA, pj). 62-64) 

PROCMM DESCRIPTION o 

Tlic program called *'You' Can Do It" included disseminatioii of home care 
and maintenance information in the form of a 13-program TV series, spe- 
cial I'.nLeresl meetings, a "fix-it" institute, a letter series, and a 
series of 30 "liow to" publications. The goal was to help limited-tq- 
moderate-lneome families acquire and appJ.y knowledge and skills in ^ 
iiomc care and maintenance and to develop teaching materials, methods,.'' 
and |)roce;dures to accomplish this. Skills taught included- repair of; 
faucets and electrical sw:i"ches, use of caulking, and making of stor- 
age devices. The various modes of preparation, all independent, were 
under l.hc direction of extension specialists (housing and management) 
and program Assistants-. Participants were recruited through flyers, 
iiome visiLs,.and special mailing lists, e.g., IIUD Title 235 and Farm- 
ers Home Administration lists. All were low-to-moderate-income single 
unit home6wners in Smith County, Texas (City of Tyler) . 

[^VALUATION APPROACH /METHOD « ^ .. 

Tlio purpose of ^ the eval uation was to measure changes in selected home 
care knowledge and maintenance practices afLer participation in any 
aspect of the program. For spe\Cial interest meetings, there was a 
pre- and post-test on- knowledge acquired. For ^ill other program de- 
livery modes, a post-tesL only questionnaire on application and Icnow- 
l.edge and skills was used. ParLlcipanLs were asked if- they had per- 
formed any program task which they did not know how to do before the 
program. Interviews were conducted on a stratified random sample of 
400 TV program viewers, and mail questionnaires provided data for 
' evaluation of special interest meetings, the letter series, and the ^ 
"fix-it" institute. Pre- and post-test data were gathered at meetings* 
and were available for participants attending the last special interest 
meeting, and mail questionnaires were sent to all participants of the 
meetings, the letter series, and the institute. Matched sets of pre- 
and post-test data were available for 79 of the total of 241 partici- 
pants attending aL least one special interest meeting. Percent return 
of mail questionnaires was: special interest , 39.4 percent of 241; 
letter series, 15.1 percent of 615; institute, 27.7 perceh't of 455 
participants . 

FINDINGS -: . 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills, aspirations) 

For the special interest meetings, post-test; knowledge scores at the con- 
' elusion of the series of meetings were. 55 to 81 percent correct as 
• ■ opposed to pretest scores of less than 50 percent correct for the 
,79 participants on whom pre- and post-t.es t data were available. 
Questions concerned electrical repair, cleaning knowledge, plumbing 
repair, and knowledge of painting techniques. . ' 
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A nvean gain of. four percent in home repair task performance was re- 
ported by the 400 TV series interviewees; i.e\, people who reported 
performing the specific repair only after seeing the TV demonstra- 
tion. Returned questionnaires of special interest participants (N=95) 
reported a mean gain on the same measure of 60 percent. .Mean letter 
series participant, (N=93) task performance reported gain was 21 per- 
cent, and "fix-it" institute mean repprted gain was 28 percent for the 
126 participants. Tasks included painting', caulking, making of home . 
care products, plumbing, and electrical repairs. 

tilnd Results 

Participants estimated total savings as a result of perforndng the 
repairs learned in the program as follows: TV series (N=400) , total 
savings of $773.10; special interest meetings (N=95) , savings of 
$3,272:23; letter series, (N=93) , $1,972.37; institute (N=126) $2,952.35. 

Other Program Related Findings 

TV and letter series respondents rated the "You Can Do Tt'V publications ^ 
according to degree of helpfulness, and 50 percent or more of the publi- 
cations were rated as being of "much help." ^ 

CONCLUSIONS , , . 

TKe author concluded that a large number of people can acquire knowledge 
and skills through TV and apply those skills. The repotted audience for- 
the TV series was 12,000. A four percent gain in task performance pro- 
jected to the entire audience would yield an overall number of 480 par- 
ticipants actually performing a task for the first time after seeing it 
demonstrated. The other program methods were also described as success- 
ful on the basis of gain in reported task performance after participation 
in the program. ♦ ^ 
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AGRICULTURE 



Aldrlch, Richard J. "Missouri Small Farm Program: An Evaluation with a 
Control Group,*' Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Missouri, Columbia^ Missouri, 1975. 26 pp. (Report) (KAPPA pp, 4-6) 

PROGKAM DESCRIPTION . 

A pilot educational program, "Small Farm Program," was initiated in 
Missouri in 1971; nonprofessional educational assistants helped farm- 
ers with a gross annual sales of less than $10,000 (71 percent of. 
Missouri farms) to increase their farm income.^ The goal was to in- 
crease the quantity of output, gro.qs sales, and net income from small . 
farms. The education assistants (local farmers) worked dTrectly 
with small farm operators under the leadership of area management 
spec Lali|?t.s . Other extension specialists were called on for special 
training and consultant work with the assistants, * 

EVALUATION APPROACH /METHOD 

The specific objectives of the study were as follows: (1) to deter- 
mine if the program had resulted in an improved quality of living as 
reflected by .improvements in housing; (2) to assess the extent to 
which participant farms are approaching optimums in terms of enter- 
prise selection, size of enterprise, and level of sales; (3) to 
determine the extent to which the program had influenced size of 
enterprise; (4) to compare resource utilization and production prac- 
^ tices on farms of participants and nonparticipants; (5) to identify^ 
credit sources used by operators of small farms and determine if the 
program had affected their, ability to obtain credit; (6) to determine 
whether the program had contributed to stabilization of enterprise 
selection and production levels on small farms; and (7) to see what 
effect the program. has had on sources of information used by operators 
of small farms. 

Bef ore-program and after-program surveys relevant to the above objec- 
tives were conducted with a sample of program participants and non- 
participants. Prior to launching the pilot project, a questionnaire 
about^ farm siz^, types of enterprises, sources of credit,' housing 
changes, source's of information, gross income, expenses, and net in- 
come was designed. In 1974, a second, similar questionnaire was used 
to measure changes made by both participants and nonparticipants. 
Questionnaires (self-report data) were completed by personal interview. 
Of the 173 program participants, 63 were selected and 61 interviewed. 
Of a total of 175 nonparticipants meeting the same age and income 
.criteria, 55 were selected and 45 interviewed as a comparison group, 

FINDINGS 

Practices 

The total number of acres of cropland as a percent of total land 
operated was calculated for each farm and compared with an optimum 
figure set by farm management specialists at 65 to 70 percent for 
the counties studied. Both participants and nonparticipants in- 
creased , from approximately 35 percent in 1971 to better than 55 




percent by liawuvor» l;hr»rc was a r.hauyo In relative pcrrconUagos 

oil approximately five percent suggesting that participants have 
made slightly more progress in improving the utilization oC their 
land resources during this period. 

There is an undesirable tendency of farmers to get intoyb particular 
enterprise when prices are high and drop out when pHs^s, fall. During 
the coarse of the program, participants showed a greater stability 
of agricultural production than nonpar ticipants and thus, it would 
appear that the program has reduced the tendency for participants to . 
move in and out of production to the extent present on most small 
farms. One example is that nonpar ticipants reduced their livestock 
numbers much more sharply than participants; the number of beef and ^ 
dairy cows on participant farms remained almost constant in 1974 while 
there was a considerable "reduction on nonparticipant farms. 



Knd Results 

Figures for average farm sales -for participants and nonpar ticipants , 
respectively were: 1971 — $2714, $-2705; 1973 — $6240, $3896; 
1974 —.$5140, $2311. These figures show that although both groups 
were . approximately equal in 1971 and both were affected by agri- 
cultural price levels and other outside factors, participant aver- 
age farm sales were much greater than those of nonparticipants in 
1973 and 1974. 

Net farm income for both groups was also estimated for participants 
and nonparticipants respectively as follows: 1971 — $726, $655; 
1973 — $2469, $1350; 1974 — $1513, $625. Greater increases are 
indicated 'for participants in net farm income in both 1973 and 1974. 

With respect to size of enterprise for the south Missouri farms, 
increases, were generally reported for both participants and non- 
par ticipants , with the participant increases being greater. An 
example is in the number of beef cows,' which for participants in- 
creased from an average of 16.6 in 1971 to an average of 18.2 in 1974 
while nonparticipants were increasing from 11.9 to 16.0 beef cows. 
In Putnam County, which was separated from the other subject counties 
for this part of the analysis because of the difference in nature of 
the farms, gains in size of enterprise for both groups in 1973 were 
approximately the same,, while in 1974» participants' farms showed 
somewhat larger increases. 

Other Program Related Findings 

Participants reporting Extension as an important source of informa- 
tion increased from 22 in 1971 to 44 in 1974. Nonparticipants men- 
tioning Extension *as an important source of information decreased 
from 15 in 1971 to. 12 in 1974. , ^ 



CONCLUSION 



Part IcMpaiiLs had lilgliur farm fialea, higher net farm income, l.arfjcr 
onterprisGH, more livestock asHots, allghtly more efficient reHourco 
utilization, more professional assistance and information, more 
changes in housing and more stability in level of production. 
Kvldence was not conclusive with respect to relative changes in 
production practlcGH nor was it obvious that participants had 
accomplished more of their goals in terms of planned changes than 
nonpar ticipants. However, they were still far short of optimum in 
terms of farm sales or size of enterprise. 
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Alexanclur, 'F.D., and Jamurj W. I.cMiyuat. "livahiation Of the Farm Managemont Phaao 
of tlu' Farm and Home Management Program In New York State," Extension Study //I, 
Nfw York SLntii Kxtenslon Service, Cotnell University ^ 1962. (SMC| pp. 1,-3) 

PKUCRAM DKSCKIPTION 

The Farm and Home Management Program was eatabliahed in New York iState in 

to.: Increase knowledge of Improved farm management practices audi 
as record-keeping nicthods and efficient use of labor and capital resources}^ 
encourage the n(h)ptlon of farm managemont practices, including practices 
related to^production, record-keeping, resource utilization, and budgeting, 
etc; increase farm labor income and improve other related business factors. 

Tlu' ('(hica t ional methods used in conducting the program included farm and 
liome visits, seasonal letters and cards, group meetings, college publica- 
tions, tours, and farm walks. Training schools were also used for inten- 
sive t(.!achlng of specific management practices. The program was conducted 
In 32 counties In New York state, primarily by Extension Service county 
agents with supplementary input from area specialists. 

KVALIJATLON APPROACH/METHOD 

The Longitudinal evaluation objectives are: (1) to describe the farm 
management phase of the Farm and Home Management Program, including cost- 
benefit considerations, and (2) to compare changes of participants in' farm 
practices and rejated knowledge and in labor income and related farm 
business factors in the farm management phase of the program with those 
of a comparison groi^p of nonparticipants . 

A- modified random sample of 25. participants in the program was chosen in 
each of six selected counties, and all participants (25) in each of four 
other selected counties were chosen for study in 1956. In six of the ten 
counties, the 25 participants were matched with 25 nonparticipants. The 
matching was done by the county agent on the basis of nine variables, 
incluiling age, tenure, existence of a partnership, nature of major and 
secondary farm enterprises, number of milk cows, full or part-time operators 
quality of soils on farm (opinion of agricultural agents) and managerial 
ability of operator (rated by agents). The initial survey thus contained 
150 participants, 150 pair-matched nonparticipants , and 100 participants in 
four otheh: counties. Detailed criteria are also provided for the selection 
of the counties. 

The source of the names of the participants and nonparticipants is not 
provided. The data were collected through personal interviews in 1956 
by trained interviewers using a farm operator * s schedule, and Cornell 
Labor Income Blank //40 for recording farm business data. The author states 
that the farm operator's and homemaker's schedules used in the tei^minal sur- 
vey contained the same questions used in the initial survey. The question- 
naires are not provided. 

Attrition reduced the number of participants available for the analysis 
to 204, and the number of nonparticipants to 107. This obviated the 
utilization of the original matching scheme; new matches were constructed 
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ouL of Lhe rtMiialnin^^ pool.. Pair-matching was based on variables C(»(lected 
' in the original survey and resulted in the matching of 87 participants 
and 87 nonpar ticipants . The participants were tested by a t-tast^of 
significance for their relationship to the remaining 163 of the original^ . 
sample, and were found to have poor resemblance to the original ; .implc o." 
partficipants. The author emphasizes that findings on the 87 I'i.atr.hed pa.i :s 
are limited and should be interpreted as indicative of the influence 
the program. 

Data showing evidence of -changes In management knowledge and v^acLices, 
and In Income and related business factors, were presented and tested 
witli thw t-test of significance. _ 

FINDINGS ♦ 

All of the study findings were related to the farm phase of the 1 vrm and. 
Home Management Program. 

* 

Out of 16 items classified as farm management knowledge, only en iwo diiV 
participants significantly surpass the nonpirticipants with vet^yect tu 
change in mean scores between 1956 and 1960. 'These two items are rhe 
operator's evaluation of efficient use of labor and the use of increase 
in inventory in figuring labor income. 

Practice ' ' ^ ^ . 

Out of nine items categorized as farm management ' practices , participants 
scored significantly higher on three: (1) the actual size of operation, 
(2) the actua,r efficient use of labor, and (3) the actual efficient use 
of capital. o' ' 

End Results • , ' 

Significant differences were not found at the .05 level between the 
mean increases in net farm income of participants (increase oZ $'-,284) 
"and nonparticipants (increas.e of $2,028).' Differences in labor income 
per operator were also not significant at .05 level between partici- 
pants ($1 ,845) .and nonparticipants ($1,409). 

• ^The dif ference'in the change in the cow herd size was favored to 
participants (mean of .5, versus 4. for nonparticipants) but not 
significant. 

Tne number of work units per man increased significantly more for 
participants (mean of +25) than for nonparticipants (mean^ of -2), 
indicating greater labor efficiency. 

CONCLUSIONS I - 

The author concludes from the findings that the p. gram had a favorable 
influence on the participants. 
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L * 
ik)one, Edv;.: nd Kstci.le WlTlte. "The IvTrect of Extonsion Service Youth 

N'liirri Lion I Stories on Behavioral Change in I£FNEP Youth Utilizing Dif- 

lorcMiL KchK,i! i-MKil luiv Lronnionts and Teachers. An Evaluation Study of tlie 

l]s;e and ICf fet* t i veness of a Lesson Series Devoloped .by Extension Service, 

USDA for KFNKP Youth (A^es 8-12 Years)," Agricultural Extension Service,' 

North Carolina St.aLi* Ihi iv(M's i ty , l^'.rl.eigh, North Carolina, 1976. 167 pp. 

(Report) [)lus "KxecutLve Summary,'* 36 pp. (KAPPA pp,. 152-156) 

PKOCRAM I)KSr.R[ PTTON ' ^ ' . 

The fucU'iMl I'SDA's KxpaiKled lM)od and Nutrition Education Program 
(EFNEP) sponsored this experimental study of a Youth NutritLon Lesson 
* Series. The series was developed in 1972 by the Home Economics Divi- 

r.ion of die Extension Service, USDA. 

'ilie goal of EFNEP was to help families, "especially those with young 
chiidrcMi living in poverty or near poverty to acquire knowledge, skills, 
and chan^'.e behavior necessary to achieve adequate diets in normal 
nu tr LLi on . The goa.l- .of the Youth Nutrition Lesson Series was the 
same, but the immediate target population was disadvantaged youth, 
ages 8 through 12 years. 

Tha delivery mode of this program was EFNEP youth groups which con- 
ducted nutrition-related activities.. These groups were established 
^ by volunteers with assistance from aides and professionals. 

, EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD 

"The effective implementation of such a program required nutrition 
education materials that would be integrated and properly sequenced, 
using instructional strategies and methods suitable for low-income 
youth, ages 8 through 12." Thus the major purposes of the study were 
to determine the impact of the lesson series, and to find out which 
factors determined the educational outcomes . 

There were three general outcomes: kno\;ledge change, attitude change, 
and behavior change. The danain for knowledge consisted of the topics 
of the lessons in the Youth Nutrition Lesson Series, and included: 
"(I) Super Snacks, (2) Mighty Milk, ^,(3) Vitamin C for You and Me, 
(4) Meet the Mccit: Group, (5) Bring in Breads. and Cereals, (6) Eat 
^Your Way to Vitamin A, (7) Milky Ways, (8) Meat and More, (9) Amazing 
Ways with Grains, and (10) Gqt It All' Together . " The evaluation was 
limited to tlie effectiveness c -^ach of the first six topics. A 
test battery was constructed the study and considered of questions 
wi th' multiple pictorial responses. 

The domain for attitude is not described within the study but 
reference is made to "self-concept and school attitude items." In-- 
spec tion of the questionnaire confirms that attitudes toward self 
and school are sought and not attitudes toward fiutrition.. However, 
within the section entitled, "Results-Nutrition Behavior Change," 
specific reference is made to "nutrition attitude change" and- scores 
for such a measure are reported. 
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The >!nm,iin lor l.eliavior is spec i f ically sLated in the text as n 24- 
l.our food intake invcMitory, although how it is scored is not mentioned. 
The instrument provides cross-classification categories of eating per- 
iod and food.groups (milk, meat, vegetable/fruit, and bread/cereal)., 
Somo iLomH in the attitude questionnaire could be interpreted as be- 
havioral, siicli as "I usually eat the morning meal, "I usually eat the 
noon inca 1 , " etc . 

A total, of 22 factors or independent variables were analyzed and tested 
for an association with a measure that was a composite of the three 
outcome measures (called "the combined, nutrition behavior change score'*) 
Thr 22 vari.ihles were classified by their three major categories: 
Lc'arhi>r-r. a.t»d; teacliing/loarning environment; and learner-re.l ated . . 

Tho study was a semicontrolled field experiment using two subgroups 
for till- experimental group and one control group. The two subgroups 
were: (Iroup 1 (N=492) "were taught in small groups by a. volunteer or 
aide in an informal. Extension type setting:" "Kitchen facilities 
wore available whenever possible." "Group II (N=399) were taught by 
volunteers, aides or classroom teachers in classrooms, housing projects, 
or other organized community group settings." "Although^^recommended , 

food preparation activities were not always possible " The size 

of the control gro^dp was 477. All groups were pre- and post-tested 
so as to obtain change scores. 

The target population for the study was confined to youth who were 
eligible for the 4-1! Youth phase of EFNEP. Eligible youth were defined 
as: 4-11 age, low-inbome disadvantaged youth primarily in depressed, 
ci. ty areas- 

A total of 1,368 youth participated in the study from both rural and 
urban areas in the states of Minnesota, North Crolina, Oklahoma, and 
Vermont having the above characteristics. (The study fails to mention 
e>:actly howV^roups of children were selected.) 
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J5A^LiJiIl£^lL£S!i^ skills, aspirat ions) 

For the knowledge test. Group I (Extension setting) "was significantly 
different for all six topics (snacks , ^milk. Vitamin C, meat, breads 
and cereals, and Vitamin A) and summary" for differences between mean 
pretest/post-test scores. "Compared t*o Group I, the change in Group ^ 
II (school setting) was less, but was significant for all topics . . . 
except one (snacks). The control group was ' significant on only one 
(breads and cereals). All tlirei^ groups of youth showed a significant 
change in at t i tude . ("sal f-concept and school attitude items"), all 
in the. positive direction. These data were also presented by state 
for which ^here was considerable variation. The mean scores for pre- 
. and post-tests on k . wledge and attitude, by experimental and control 
groups^ are presented below. 
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MtMii Sr.ori'jj fur Trc- and Post-Tosts on. Knowledge and Attitude 
!)y I'lxpor iinentn.L and Control CroupB 



Knowledge- 



Attitude 



(4r«uj) 

I. (Kx tension 
IT. (School) 
Control 



I'r.ict i ri' 
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Mean 


Scorf2 


N 


Pre 


Post 


492 


3.72 


3.82 


399 


3.68 


3.81 


.477 


3.94 


3.57 



-Significance level set at .05. 
"The on 1 y s i I f i c.' 



"The only siKnilicnnt change in food int<ikt.^ in either group occurred 
in Minnesota Croups 1 (F.xtonsion Setting) and Group IT (School Setting). 
"Ciiar.;es omong the control groups were slight, and u'ere negative for 
all j^tatos except North Carolina.*' 

0 1 he. r_ li^'^mXi^'"- Related Findings 

For each, of the 22 indep^^ndent variables, the "combined nutrition- 
behavior scores" were^ypres^'rfted for the tx^;o experimental gr;oups and 
as a ^conibined group by each of the four states and for the total of 
the four states. The autliors described and contrasted the various 
combinations of comparisons, and stated whether or not there was an 
association, although it wag not clear whether they meant statistically 
significant association. The 22 variables are (a indicates an 

. ssocia tion) : 



Teacher 

* Teacher* s sex 
Teacher's age 

+Teacher's educa- 
tional level 

.Teacher's income 
level . 



Teaching/Learning 
Environmen t 

+Gr.oup size 

+Teaching/learning setting 

(ext. /school) 
+Lesson tim^e frame 
+Lesson frequency 
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Learner -7 - 

Sex 
Age 

Grade in school 
Place of residence 
(rural/urban).. 

(continued on next page) 



Teaching/Learning 
Environment 



Learner 



-fTeacher ! s socio- 
economic status 

-Krype of teacher 

(vol.unteer, aide, 
c l ass room) 



Teaching strategies 



School food program 

participation 
+Family income 
Number of children 

in family 
+Age of homemaker 
Educational level of 

head of household 
Occupation of hea 

of household 
Participation of 

homemaker in EFNEP 



CONCLUSIONS 



Tlio selected sociocultural characteristics of the youth and their 
families appeared to have little effect upon the degree of nutrition 
behavior cliange that occurred in the study. 
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IIOMK lOCONOMlCS 

Crt'on, l.awrcMU'u W., V I r*}', i n i .i I.i Waii^'., .'iiul Paul II. I-.pliross. ''A Three?- Year, 

t mli nnl Study of the Impai^t of Nutrition Aides'on tMie Knowledge, 
AttilucU's and rracticcs o^ Rural Poor llomemake . Coopo ra t ive ICxtensinn 
iM fvire, UniviTsilvOr Maryland, 1972. ^ (SMC pp. 16A~65) 

PKociJAM ni'.SCK i r T ION . 

llie Kxpaiuk'd l'(unl and NiiLrition I'idni'a t i on Proj'.ram' ( l':i'NKP) is t'onciTiu'tl 
witli the imjirov nient in dietary and jiealth care practices aiiiofiK rural 
ptMM- !}uinL'n*akers . The inttMuled (Mitconies ineliuie: increased know]ed|:^e 
(.t^-eud nutritional prai'lices and recognition of tlieir importance; 

inereased knowledj;e o\' availahle health carc^ resources ;^ the adoption 
' lialanced nutritional i)ractices; the* utili/atit^n of availahle health 

tvare resources; a cliany;e of ilLetary habits; and the imp roveiiien t 

iif. hca I t h amonK, the rural jioor th r ou^;ii he t te r nxitrition and lieaUh 
ca t'y p r:u' t i. ces ... 

riu' cIliMilele c-onLact i ii l':i'^NI'.r is performed hy indiK^-Mious aides. The 
nature of the I'ontact and activities of these aides in relation to 
the clients is not spei'ifiiMl in .this report. 

i:VA!.l;AiM()N APPRC^ACIl/MKTllOr) ' . 

The'purpose of this study is to sujiplement earlier evaluations of ; '-NH 
examiirMu.\: (1) appri)priate criteria and standar>'''^ of comparison; (z] ae 
point of diminishing; returns in continuing vis/ts t.. »j -mcmakers ; and 
{']) the broader impact of the program" in seiect.-J 1? .u vh variables. 

\ There were Two experimental and two controi grt '[)s *;hc study. The 
experimental groups were derived from a 50*^ rand-.m j ample of MFNFd^ home- 
makers in two rural counties, one Appalachian avul ;.rumariiy white, the 
ritlier on the l-.astern shore of Maryland and primarily black,, One ex- 
perimental ■ gi oup consisted of 49 EV^EV homemakers still b(?ing visited 
bv aides after three years in the program. The other experimental group., 
cojisisteil of homemakers who h.ad progressed out of the program after 
the end of their secoikl year. The control groups consis:ed of '34 designa- 
ted friends of the first experimental group and 24 T riends " ''e second 
experimental group. 

Tlu' ilata wi'ri' collected during three sets of interviews conduct.ed in the 
homes bv trained persons unrelated to the program. 'I'he homemakers we re 
interviewed in 1970, J971, and 1972. Data collected included personal 
characteristics and attitudes of the homemakers, ratings of adequacy of 
meals prepared, and indiQaf,ors,,of adequate referral for preventative hea.lth 
practices. The data were summarized in tabular form to facilitate 
c-omparison between the experimental and control groups. 

FINDlNnS ■ 

i^ractices . , . 

There was an increase in- the purchase of new foods between the first 
and second year of program- 'participation^ but by the end of the third 
year this had declined. 



Tlu' I rrriiiiMtcy of l)uyLn^» new. foods .lennuHl from'^the aide dcrlines 
afttT Lliu stuMnul yt.'itr of proj^ram pn r t i.c i ija tion . 

Tliero was a steady increase in the proportion of continued home- 
makt'Ts mentioning eomblnatio.ns of more than one food group. 

The frecinency of prepar,lnj^ foods by new recipes declines radically 
in tlie tliird year fi)r continued homemakers . 

Tliere was little or no improvement in health care referrals for 
tlie second year of the program. 

vMthoupji most f>f tlie homemakers and friends had "a regular place 
to go" when they were sick (60-90%), only 25% of the continued 
hnmemakocs indicated that they used a clinic, hospital, or other 
\ olic source of care, 

F.nd R e suits 

Second year participants in EFNEP were more likely to 'state that ^ 
"things are getting better'* for them than either first or third 
year part Lc Lpants (47% said "things are getting better" in first 
year, 58% in second, 53% in the third year). 

Continuing participants in EFNEP were' more likely to find thaL 
"things were getting better*/ for them than terminated homemc ket's ; 
3A% of those who had been progressed out of the program sav things 
as getting better. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The authors conclude that the point, of diminishing returns in the 

E?mZP Program was reached after two years and that continuing the 
program for a tlvird year was not beneficial. , \ 
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AGRTCULTUKI': 



Cnionha^-^en, R.H. '^TUo. lilfrcL of .1 lM..inncd Comimin Icn L i.t)n Pro^/,rani on Clian^.o 
0\ ALL i luck- :uk1 Kniwledge n£ t\\v Urban Dweller Toward Cliciiiicals And 
PrsL ir idi':;,' Vii:j.;Iiua 1 y L c'clm i c InslLLute, :i969. (SMC pp. 78-79) 

PKOCRAM DI'lSCRinMON . ^ . ' 

Thf program dealL with In Llils sLudy was an urban educational pi.lol: 
l)rc) joe t .tm Lbo use and regulation of posLicides. Tlie intended out- 
comes iii( lud«'d: a i-lian^',e In atL;iLudes ol tlie urban middle class 
loward pesticides, aiul an increase in l^nowledj^e of the urban miid'He 
c 1 ass a 1km I t pes t i.c i des . 

The i>ro pec t was a .joinL effort between personnel from tiie Clienilcal, 
!)ru^'., and I'esLLeide Unit at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and •the 
i:xt^ as i.on News Mdltor, Publjcations Editor, TV Supervisor, and Cx- 
tcn.'Mon Specialists in F.n tomology , Plant Patholc y, Piiysiology , and 
Vol t-r i ii.irv S<'[t'ncc. The program made use of spot announcements 
ap.d sjiecial furograms on radio and television, a newsp.aper article, 
.ind an Extension Service pamphlet to reach- the general 'public . The 
project was conducted from August 26 to September 2, 1966, following 
a wel 1 -d»jf incd theme. Tliree stations serving the Richmond, Virginia, 
study area broadcast spot announcements iVinning from 20 to 60 seconds. 
Kach station used the spots 30 times as bitweon-programs or station 
break announcements. ' 

KVALUATION JMM^0ACH/MI*T110D /. ■ 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of a^ * 

planned tension eomniunica t Lons program in bringing about a change 

in attitude tovy/ard and ' knowledge of pesticides and chemicals on the- 
j>art of the selected audience. ► ' 

Study groups were dra\^m from Riciimond and Roanoke, Virginia, v;ith 
Ro.inoke serving as the .control. The 1960 census tracts, supple- 
mented by related area information provided by Extension agents, were 
used to determine areas of middle and upper-middle- income dweller'^;. 
A statistical consultant set up random sampling within the limitat;10ns 
that interviewees live in unattached, single-unit dwellings, and that 
an ecnial number of male and female household, members bo included, 
•'air were drawn to yield 6Q0 "before" and 600 "atTer" questioniyiires 

in Richmond, and 200 "bef ore*' and 200 "after" questionnaires in Roanoke. 
In carh city, 50 pos^. -treatment/sanipl es were second interviews; i.e.,. 
were individuals wh-^ !vad been interviewed in- the^ pre-treatment group. 
The final count was 600 valid "before" and 597 "after" questionnaires 
^n Richmond, and 201 valid "before" and 213 valid "after" questionnaires 
i n Roanoke . * 

The Interviews were conducted by a professional consulting firm. The 
questions consisted of knowledge measures and attitud(3>^gauges regarding 
pesticides and pesficides regulation. ^ . 

SpeclfiCcil ly, the knowledge questions dealt with general (buying, using, 
and storing pesticides) knowledge, as well as "government kno^^?ledge." , 
(regulations and. legislation concerning pesticides).. Likert-type 
a\titud(v questions dealt with "general views" (on the role of pesticides) 
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;m(l vU-wM on government; regul at: Ions and I cBlslation regarding pest:icldcs. 
|.',,t .•-..iiiiilf, llir data were analyzed using a computer and Llkert'a Inter- 
uallo.ui S.al.- was used In ass Ign Ing,' nimierlcal values to each response. 
Tlie signtf h-ance of differunee l)etween percentages was determined tlHouj.h 
tlve use of Davles' test and the Clvl-square test was used as was n student 



"t" test 
•INDINCS 



KASA (kuowjj-dj^e, jittj U 

Tlverew. rr no significant differences in pesticide knowledge and attitude 
levels Ln Ihc two urban samples, i.e., Richmond and Roanoke, before the 
mass media proj^ram. 

The. total Roanoke (control) group was Found to have li statistically 
liiHu-r level of K.'noral pesticide knowledge in the post-program inter- 
views. Control area respondents averaged 3.78 and program area respondents , 
'.5.-V3 out of a possible score of 7.5. 

There was no statistically significant difference in the Richmond and 
Rcanoke samples In tlie post-test relative to government knowledge,^, general . 
attitude and attitude toward government regulations. 

There was no significant change in the re-interview group of either the 
control or experimental group after tbe treatment. 

The total Roanoke (control) group was found to have a significantly higher 
level, of general knowledge in the post-treatment interviews. 

The Richmond (experimental) group did not change significantly in pesticide 
knowledge or attitude after the experimental treatment. 

The 103 respondents reached by TV bad a significantly higher "government 
knowledge" score than did the 494 who were not reached. Scores for 
general knowledge, general attitude, and government attitude remained 
unchanged. 

OUier_Pj;oj;r am Related Findings " ' • 

The communications reached 140 people of the total sample (23.4%).= 

' Of the media used in the program, televisior reached 17.25% of tbe sample, .. 
radio 4.02%, newspaper 7.27%, and the Extension publication 15. 76/. 

, pesticide use was not dependent on age or on place of early residence. 

■'pesticide use was related to educational attainment. There were significantly 
,more non-users in the group that had not completed high school. 

coNcii'sioNs •■ ' . ' . ■ - 

The experimental program did not produce the desired changes in knowledge 
and attitude, of a middle .and upper-middl e class urban audience regarding 
pes ticides . 



^\-\\ YOUTH 



M.luk, Wnrrcn S. "The Cnlvustoii CouuLy A-ll Youlli Devc I opincMiL ProJocL," 
Aj'.r- iiMi I LuiM I [':;l.fns ii)n St'rvit.e, Ti'xns A M University, College SLaiion, • 
Ti-v<is, Mav 197^. 'J\ (K(»p()rt) (KAPPA pp, 125-1,27)" 

piu)(.;kam oi'.sckii'tion 

*l"hc (Jalveston CounLy You th Dcve 1 opniLMi t l^rojcct was funded by Lhc Moody 
I'ounda t i on for a two-yoar |)er;Lod Lo tost a specialised 4-H program For 
di ^'ad vai) ta^.;e(l , low-Jiu'tMiie youth. The author described disadvantaged 
a:i "a jiopuiatiou ... having in t:oiniiion: (.1.) a low economic status; 
(J) i\ h)w social, status;* (3) low ecUical ional ncliievenient; (4) tenuous" 
or no employment; (3) limited participation in comnuinity organisations 
aud (6) limited n-ady fHMontial for upward niobiLlty. The chiJdren 
referred to as "d is.^Tvan taged" arc predominantly Negro and Mexican- 
AmtM'ican. The program structure provided activities Involving psy- 
chomotor, co)^nitLvc, and affective dimensions of behavior*. Activities 
wore i ml i V ithial \-uul/or .group planned and implemented to provide expori 
eiu'.es in [)lanning and decision-making. .Emphasis was>'placed on utili- 
zing the dtMiiocralic processes. Activities were conducted by trained 
volunteer achilt leaders who worked with youth individually and in 
small groups and included work in a specific project area such as in 
vegetable gardening, foods, or clothing. The objective of the = 
program was to increase the personal competence and the self-esteem 
of the participants. The essence of the program was a *'per f ormance 
contract*' agreed-upon and signed by the youth and the youth leader, - 
also involving the use of rewards. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/ME TflOD 

The major ob/)ectivc t>f the study was to determine the impact of the 
program. A secondary Mhjective was to determine which of two types 
of- rewards was more effective: (1) payment in the form of gift. 
cc,^rt i f icates. rna t tlu* youth could exchange for items of value, versus 
. (2) '"vmholic rovar \^ in the form of certificates, pins, and ribbons.. 

In order to determine the effect of the two" types of rewards, two 
experimental groups were established: one in Texas City, and the^ other 
in Calveston. An intact^ school classroom was used as a control group- 
(There wa.s no mention of the si^e of these groups nor a quantitative 
description of their characteristics- Also, there was no mention as , 
to how these groups were selec ted , o ther than that they were .to serve-., 
as experimental and control groups.) ^ 

All groups were pre- and post-tested with two -^instruments that yielded 
scores on two constructs, feelings' of' comp'etence and self-esteem- 
Competence was described ^as "personal ccnipetence'' or a feeling of 

can do." The instrument was compbscti of four items with two re- 
sponses that reflected opposite feelings. For example, the first 
question was, ''Are you the kind of 'person that plans his life ahead 
all the time or do you- live more from day to day?" The responses were 
"plan ahead" arid "live from day to day." The self-esteem instrument 
v%'as composed/pf: f if teen statements . to which the respondent indicated,^ 
"like me" or "unlike me." -One of the questions was, for (example, 'M 

reaJly don't like being a boy (girl)-" ^ . 
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A *iuf.s( Innih' i ri' was adin i n I s t cM:ed fol I ow Lng , tilio ])rogram In order lo gain 
[hv wni\{\\y/ \ v.iri\o\)rA.o various mcaluxls used. The dnLn were agf-regaLed 
to rorm a "liapi^ noss index/' A fourLli quesl lonnaire waB eoiiiploLed hy 
Ihe volunteer leaders in pre- and posL-LtisL fashion for each meuiher in 
their A-ll i.^roup; -tlrLs form attempted to measure the ''pj anfulness" of th( 
youl h . 



There wcr*- 1,0 s ta 1 1 s I i eal l.y significant differences among the groups on 
(hi' ()rt!lrst. f(M-- both eompetence and set f-estGcm/"' The mean difference 
("net ehanr.<-'") ^"^^f* control grouj) was approximately /^ero (-0.9) and 

(-0.6), while the mean differences for the experimental groups were 
i'.reati'r than /.ero — in fact, significantly different from zero. 

Other IMrogram Re lated l^indlngs . 

■ ComiKiring the two experimental groups, which differed only by the type 
of rey/ards given to their members, there was no statistically signifi- 
cant difference on the pretest nor on the mean differences ("net 
ch.tnge") , ' , 

The study re^^orted a correlation between "planf ulness" change and mem- 
!bcr satisfaction with the. adult vi^Uniteer leader. 

The study reports that "Figure 4 gives correlations between pairs of 
variables within the self-esteem, competence, and planfulness sets. 
In each case the correlation between the pretest and the net change 
is niinus and highly significant," . 

"The highest ratings (of the "happiness index") were •gi^/'bn to the , 
'Activities' index indicating' that the members were happiest when 
involved in the MoingV aspects of the project. The Idwesf ratings 
were given to the 'Perf orman'ce Contract' index which was the most 
future-oriented and abstract aspect of the project. Even though this 
rating was the lowest, Lt was placed 4.2 or higher on a 5-point scale 
by both groups'...," ■ : . ' 



CONChUSFONS 



With respect to the major objective of the study, that is, to determine 
whether or not the program had impact, the author stated that "There 
is good evidence that the procedures U3ed in the project were effec- 
tive in promoting improvement in feelings of competence .... " And, 
"Tliese results support the researcli hypothesis and provide evidence ^0 
that the project's procedtires were effective in improving self-esteem." 

With respect to the comparison. "between the two experimental groups, 
the author seated that: "This finding tends to negate the hypothesis , 
that monetary rewards will ' promblbe greater feelings of competence. 
The conclusion is that, given the methods and procedures used, tnere 
is no difference between symbolic rewards (pins, ribbon§, certificates, 
etc.) and monetary rewards .(gift certificates) in. enhancing feelings 
pf competence. The same statement applies to feelings of self-esteem. 



with i(')',,iril to IIh» cori'ul.'it Ions nmoiH"; hi;] "f-estt'om, compu Lonc(? , and. 
pl.infulru'Ks SOLS prescMiLml In Kiguro A, Lliu autlinr utaLocl thiM this 

suggests t'liat Llic [)r()Jcct lu?.lpLHl those nicnibersMuoHt who had the? 
h)W('st pre-tust scores..." that Ik, tho«e most In need compared to 

OLhlTS. . 

Tlie author ciMic.l ucled that even though the rating for the Perrormance 
ConlraeL Indek was thi^ lowest, it placed /^ ♦ 2 on a 5-poLnt scale 
"supporting l\\c eoncluslon that the perrormance contract was well 
accepted." 



COMMUNITY DKVI'l.orMl'NT 



St riM'f . i^ull . "WIkiI Is.llu' Impact ot the 1 nd I k^mioiiii ParaproCrj.'f? lona 1 Com- 
niuiiilv !)<'Vt* lopt-rV A Ri'p^^rt on t lu- Iwa 1 u.i t; I on IMkuu* of the Ap|)a 1 .'icli Ian 
Ciitmmiii i ( V Impart ProjoiM of tho Coopora t I vi' Kxt;c?nslnii Serv 1 i-u , Ujil vors I ly oi" 
Ki'tUiu-kv/' liuroan ol Si' ho« • 1' Soiv I cm% la?.x I ti^» ton , Koiitaicky , 197'J. IIH pp, 
(Ke|M>rt) (KAIM'A pj). M)/.-l()^)J 

PKOCRAM DKSCRIPTION 

Tlh- Aj)[).il.i(luan CoinimialLy InipacL Project (ACIP) was dosl^ncd to demon- 
strate motljDtls or itni)rovitu', conditions of life In soU/ctod "poi:kols of 
poverty" in eastern Kentucky by empioyln}', 1 oca 1 1 y -or I ented persons as 
community aides to work with the local residents in community dcivelop- 
inrnt ('t rDrts. Si)ec I f I I'a 1. 1 y , the? Kxtcnsi.on Service of the University of 
Kentucky [)roposed to:(l) develop a set of rcfcommcnded ways of workitn; 
will] similar t.irp^ct j;roui)s throughout Appaiachia; (2) define as distinctly 
.f:; i)ossilvle the roles of community contacts/aides and the roles of pro- 
fessionals in community development to determine how the roles of these 
twi> ^;roups can conij)lement each other; aiid (3) determine the feasibility 
of pel iiinentJy starring; such projects with subprof essionals in the Ex- 
tens ioii Service continuing cducatiot^ programs . 

Thri'e counties containing "pockets" of Appalachian poverty selected to 
be representative of both coal mining and subs^tence /farming cultures 

in eas.tern Kentucky were assigned two locally recruitzed paraprof essionai 
community organizers specially trained as change agents. Their function 
was to stimulate community involvement and activity for the purpose of 

increasing the quality of life in the various communities. 

Ei\ch aide/contact was assigned t'> work in three communities (hollows) of 
'30 to 70 r.imilies each. The proixssionaJ Extension staff acted as 
"coaches" to the contacts as well as resources for them. The basic 
emphasis was on having the community contacts serve to stimulate, but 
not manage, communi ty development programs. 

The project was initiated in ^ 1969 with a supporting grant 

from Federal Extension Servic^^s^^irnd corTfJTiued for three years. 

KVALUATLON APPROACU/MF.THOD 

A longitudinal impact design was utilized with populations "constructed" 
for the purpose of the study to represent Appalachian poverty. Eigh- 
teen experimental communities ^ere identified with the six community 
-contacts being assigned three "each^ of these communities for intensive 
community development work. Comparison communities were selected by 
Cooperative Extension Service staff. 

The theoretical assumptions of the study were that community develop- 
ment is an effective way of improving life because as people intensify 
their social participation, they will come to share in, as well as 
support, an improved lifestyle ^ for all. 



A •d prunii jMinpl I II)', of n I t I't'iia L I m;ilt' and fcniah^ lii^/uls oT Iiouhc- 
hoMs In tin' IM t\x|)r'iMmuiit a I t.'oiimmn 1 1: 1 cm waM coinparod t:() a .similar 
sample frmii tiu' (•oin|)ar I Moa cnmimiii 1 1 Umi . Two aj^o f',roupH — acIultH and 
yoiii h wiTf Idont I r let! I n uai:h Mam|)le. Tlii» promuiiHurisincniLB wcm'o 
MkiMi In llu^ jiprluK '-^^^^^ ptuUmoasuromcntH In Llio nprlnj^ 

PJ7.^. S lf;n I r I(mihm» <)( dl \' W'Voucvh was Ht/it iHtically vcrlflcKl. 
Varl.ihU'S ustul wiTe- Idiuitll lfd a^i mi'asiirlnn change In bucIi aroa.s aw 
iiu>l) i I i I V , snr ( () I i /ill Ion , iMlncil lona 1 asp I rat Ion, a 1. Ionatlon» and 
ino(I<M'ii . . 

I'INDINCS * ' . • 

KA!;.\ (kn()wli-»d^;is J j.^L^lV'.''.'. /'KU JAv. iiyiLril^JjUlill 

Att Itiuk'S anion^5 /itluUs sliowtid Lliat community loyalLy Increased and 
tlie lif(^ i>r women became more sociable at siRniflcant levels In tiie 
rxpiT I men La I commnni. t i es • 

Hir tact Ilia I. **moder n L tv" scores for women in tlie experimental communi- 
Lius went u[) s l);n I ficantJy, while they went down significantly for their 
(Counterparts in the comparison communities provides a clear contrast 
lieLwet-n the eKperimental and comparison communities after the treatment- 

Youth In the experimental communities showed significant increase in 
■political snphistication, more selectivity in the activities they would* 
and would n^>t participate in, higher pay expectation, and a lower as- 
piration for schoolin);;. 

Knd l^esii 1 ts 

Substantive change in living-level items for adults (such as family 
• inc(»me, increased numbers of homes with plumbing, and Increased home 
cnvmershLp) did occur at significant levels more often in - the experi- 
mental communj. ties . 

\ 

Alienation was measured as having significantly risen for the men of 
the comparison communities (and risen also, though not significantly, 
for the comparison group women); by contrast, although it did not de- 
cline significantly, alienation did decline inste"aa of rise in the ' 
experimental communities. ' 

CONChHSIONS , 

T;ie study concludes that some changes did occur in the experimental 
coirjimnities . In all it appears that the householders of the project 
area now. live by a higher standard, are 'happier with their neighbor- 
iioocls. and their neighbors — less likely to leave their communities, 
are. more ready to adopt the new, and are more confident in their neigh- 
borhood's self-sufficiency. 



4 -H YOUTH 



Subaiij^a,, 6. V. "A Comparative Study Among 4-*tLGirls of Four Years and Over, 
One and Two-^Year 4-H Dropc/uts and Non-4-vH; Girls of Ninth Grade , in Ten ,. 
Selected Communities of ^Wisconsin , to Determine Differences in Sc'hool 
Achievement and 'Social '^B^hatvior. " "Doctoral Dissertation, The University of, 
^Wisconsin, 1961 (SMC pp;235-236) 

. • . .. \ 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION , . 

•■ • ■ • ■ ' 7 * ' : • ^ V- 

Authorities on 4-H have" asserted that, while^it in no sense ' replaces 
st^^ol work, i|: promotes scjiolar^ip in the classroom, and ; that 4-H 
ijnembers i^v^lAf^e more superior students than "^hose not in 4-H, Similarly, 
it has been skid that 4-H develops .youth^^lnto self-reliant, well-b^ehaved , 
responsible ^citizens . A* central element of 4-H is , project work, around 
which .many learning experiences are developed. Experience derived from 
projects i/ thought to .foste^r desirable traits of charactei: and responsi- 
ble citizenship. ' 

Previous'^ Studies Kave been 'contradictory as'^^to whether 4-H membership 
increases school achievement and desirable personal and social behavior, 

■ ■ I " ■ . ' •■■ r 

• • / ' ' 

This -^tu^y is designed to determine if 4-H partj-cipatiop , family •f ' 
background, intelligence, or all of them as a whole,' distinguish 
4-H/nembers from other students. 

EVALUAT/EON APPROACH/METHOD \ ' " 

his 'study is a part of a Longitudina3f Study of Ten Selected Wisconsin 
Communities. • From the longitudinal study sample of 383'ninth grade 
girls from the ten community schools, 'three subsamples were chosen: 
those whb'^had 4-H -experience over four years; those who dropped out of 
4-H after/ 6ne and two years; and those who had nQver;beenf4-H girls. 
Each subsample had 23 girls. As 23' girls had dropped out of 4-H after 
bne-to-two years, the other subsamples were made to equivalent size. 

The tests used to estimate school achievement were: (1) the Metropol.itan 
Achievement Test, including measures of reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, 
English and social studies; (2) sixth grade teacher ques tionnaire; and 
(3) Kuhlmann-Anderson Tesb of mental ability (age). Social behavior was 
measured by: (1) components, from othe teacher questionnaire (e.g., social 
.qualities, emotional stability • and willingness to work); (2) a Personal 
and»*Social Behavior ^Inventory (including feeling of belonging, and sense 
of worth); and (3) an Interest .Record. 

Two null hypotltfSses were developed' stating that there would be*^no differ 
in school achievement a^d social behavior between the three groups. 

. ■ • , ' ; \ \ 

The data were treated by analysis of variance followed by Tukeys "W", 
where* the "F" value was significant. 

FINDINGS ' ^ ■ ' - . 

KASA (knowledge, attitudes, skills , - aspirations) ^ 

On total achievement on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 'the 4-H 
(participd'tion ^of-'four yeaxs and over) girl^.average;d ^365.7, the 




4-H drop oyts (of one to two years participation) averaged 347.1, and the 
non-4-H girl^s averaged 341^.1. These differencjes were not statisti- . 
cally 'significant "^at, the five percent level. * • 

' ' . . " • " . • ' ■ 

On mental age, the "four year 4-H members and non-4 -H members showed. •. ... 
s.tatisticaily significant differences,^ while ' the differehce in ; 
chronological age of the three groups "is not significant . , 

. End Results 

''.■<*■,'.. ■ ■ f •' 

The range of mean scores on sense of personal worth was small (not • , 

significant statistically) over the three groups,' although 4-H. had 
' thehighest mean, followed by 4-H drop outs and finairy non-4-H'efs 

The same was true for the variable "feeling of belonging," where the . 

means were: four-year 4-H — 11% 35; .4-H drop outs after one to two 
•years ~ 10.91; and non*4-H— 10.75. . ' . ' • 

Teachers rated the four-year 4-H girls slightly' superior to the.^other : 
two groups in social qualities, but the F value is not signif^icant . 

TeacWs rated girls' willingness to work with 4-H (four yg^) highest;, 
4-H (ojie to two year) second, and non-4-H lowest. The F, value was not 
significant, - . ^ 

Means scores on emotional stability were very close to each other, with . 
four-year. 4-H girls' average scare occupying the top rank. 

Other Pro gram Related Findings . * ~ ■ . 

■ ' ' ^ . \ -, 

Teachers rated the four-year 4-H group to have the most favorable family 
background, and', the one to two-year dr6p out group to have better back- 
groandfe than the non-4-H girls. ^ • 



CONCLUSION 



The principal conclusion from, this study is that it did not reveal' signi- 
ficant differences in school achievement and social behavior among the , 
ninth grade girls who had been 4-H members over four years, 4-H drop outs 
after one to two years' experience, and those who had never been 4-H members 
However,, the four-year 4-1^ girls' nearly constant superiority on the mean 
scores of the 23 variables of school achievement, ^ mental , ability .„and social 
behavior , was "rather impressive . *I ' / 
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HOME ECONOMICS 



Bpweririg, Jean, et al. ''Influence of a Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) 
bn Infa/nt Nutrition in East Harlem," Jouriyil of the -American Dietetic As - 
sociation / April/ 1978, Voi- 72, No. 4.-^6 pp. (Article) (KAPPA pp. 160-161) 

' • \ ^ .. V ■ . : • :■■ ■ ■ - 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION . * . " * ■ V' . 

This EFNEP program involved providing nutrition education to homemakers 
whose in fan jts attended the well-baby clinic aii-Metroi^litan Hosf)ital 
•in East Harlem arid, in some cases, received home visits from nutri- v - 
tion aides. : The purpose of * the 'program^ was: to improve infant nutri- , 

ion by encouraging their mothers to feedxinfants formula rather than 
whole., cow's milk 'during ^the fitst six months, of life; develop famil- 
iarity with a large number of, foods in infants six to 18 months* of age'; 
aniA^to prevalent iron, deficiency anemia' by encouraging good food habits 
and obtaining regular well baby care. Homemakers enrolled in the E^t 
Harlem Nutritioh' Education Program -(n=118) with th^ir xnfants com- 
posed this program's .participating group who received nutrition coun- 
seling on infant feeding oyer 18 -mo nth period. Nutrition addefe — 
.visited the homes Of the study, group, component of this group on a 
regular basis and reinjfcftced the ^nutritional advice given during the 
homemakers'' clijnic visits. Program participants were ali- low-income 
persons' whose ^group Ethnic composition was 50 percent Puerto Rican, 
32 percent black, 'arid 26 other (Haitian or Spanish speaking). 

i ■ ' ' ' . • 



EVALUATION APPROACH /METRO! 

■ ; . ■■ ^ V ■ ;^ V . •/:., ,/ ■ r ' , 

^The purpose of thev evaluation was assess the -families whose infants 
attended the well-baby^ clinic, and in some cases received home visits 
from nutrition aides, to determine if th^re was any evidence of ' extra ' 
benefit *'to infants, already receiving good .medicar care. The evaluation 
design included designating 11^8 low-income, primarily blax:k and Puerto 
— ' Rican, homemakers and their infd^nts^as members S% either a study group 
(n=57) or a controj* grq^ip (n=6l)^. All 118 families r^eceived n-utiJ.tion 
education f^|g^ the cilinic nutritionist- as part of their 'well-iaby ^ 
visits. Only phe s.t'udy group ^was visited in their homes by nutrition 
aides •v^*^ i'einforced the nutritional advice received at t^he clinic. 
^' * '.Qivdstions to'' be answered included whether infant, nutrition could, be • 
f ^ improved apc^ whether there A>7As &n extra benefit [(nutrition impi;ove- . 
menl:) --derived from' aide visits. Specific areas to be analyzed were: 
.y ;co)[iparison of formula consumption w^th whole cWs milk^cfohs.iimpfcdon, 
to liteasilre encouragement tjfS' formula consumpt^n by the infant '^'^"a^e / 
in months when whole cow's milk became part of the diet'; analyze variet 
scores (one point for each different type of food); and. analyze risk 
of iron deficiency anemia^ to be measureci- by hemoglobin t6sts done 
" during sevieral clinic visits. Data collection methodology for dietary 
information was 24-hour recalls* by mothers of food their babies had 
•Gaten as recorded by the clinical nutritionist. For aide-iriterven- 
. tion data, aides kept ^log.% of^ all visits from which 'pertinent data ' 
were the numbjer of visits when the *?tudy group homemaker was at 
home and the number • of visits .at which nutrition was discussed. 

• " ' , / •■■•0 4' 

' ■ , . ■ , 

FINDINGS ' v . , ' : ^ 

Practices • / , 

'i Homemakers visited by aide^ delayed intrcTduc tion of cow's milk to in- 
fants four -'to eight months in age in both bl^ck and Puerto Ric'an ethnic 
grbCips. This finding demonstrated a trend, and Was no't statistically 
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significant. ^ Analysis of the variety, scores for food consumed jwere 

consistently higher by one food category in every time period f^)r 
'the study group. These dif f e:K'fences were statistically significant 

for 'only months 2, 3 and 5 - 7. Also, these results were^d^e *to jvery : 
cearly introduction of solid foods to infants whose mothers had' aides . 

This was a reflection of aide bias to solid foods and may or^in^y not 
:be posii:ive» - ' - 



End Results 



Seventy percent of study infants were, at low, risk' to 'anemia ;Vhile 56 
percent of conj^tol infants were at' low risk. ^ v * ' > - 

Other Propjram Relate^ Findings ^ , ' v 

^ ' ' ■ * ' * " ^ i . " ' 

■ . 'There are positive effects from program participation suchas in7 
volvement in community affairs by^ the .homemakers. " Also, tihese types 
of grass roots programs are a potential resoura^ for li^^ng ^aealth^ 
, education and health services with broader needs ^of families, especially 
^ where' early development of goofi food habits i^ concernea . 

CONCLUSIONS - . - / . 

Nutrition ^ides reinforced nutritioi^ education of f.ere^ by professionals 
to improv/the diets of infants and to" reduce their r,isk of iron de-^ 
ficiency anemia. ' • 



' * ■ ^ HOME ECONOMICS 

Honnold, 'Robert' and Karin Kristiansson, F. Aline Coffey, Barbara Gunn and . \ 
Emma Yancy. "Cost Ef f ectivehess of' Three Nuti;ition Ediicat ion Delivery Sy^stems," 
The "Extension Servicje, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont., 50 pp. ^ 
(Rep9rt) 1981 (PDEMS) ' / ' - 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION " , . : ^ ' ' ; 

The project sought to ificrease participation of food stamp families 

in Extension's Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) 

and to compare the cost effectiveness; of three alternate delivery 

methods '.in reaching and educating^ural and urban food s^t-amp families. ^ 

' Objectives of the project? were for recruited program par t:icip4|^tfs /to 
^ increase: their knowledge ^nd under^stan^nc of basic- nutritioja; • their 
acceptance of recommended meal planning and? food shopping -practices 5^ 
their acceptance of recommended nutrition practices including avoiciance * • 

of excess ?ugar; their adequacy of diet iln-terms^of food consump- 

tion relative to four food groups.* , ' 

-Th(?^main purpose of this Vermont Extension Service: — Nevada Extension 
Service project was .t[o compare the typical EFNEP ^one-to-one or small- 
^ group teaching approach to delivery methods which might reach a greater 
number of food stamp program participants^ while helping them to dpcide 
to purchase and consume. more nutritious food. . V j *^ . . ^ 

The altcrna^te educational delivery methods' tested in the two states were: 
(1) televisipn an^* direr.t mq^li mini- Lesrsons with telephonic instruction 
by EFNE^. papaprofesslonal a^des (13^5-180 clients per aide); (2) tele- 
vision i\ud direct nfail. mini-lesson^ ^^rith' no- contact by Er^l^IEP aides;gi(") con- 
ventional instruction in orie^to.-one pr small-group situati-ons by El-^P' 
aides ,(30 -;up to 60 clients, per aide); and, (4) a control group of food 
stamp participants with no exposure to^ the EFNEP progr^jm. \^ ' 



Teaching/ materials produced ' for the- pfogram- were comprised of 12* ^ 
direct niail lessons, 10 TV, sJfcws of fi:om 15 to 30^minuteR, 12 letters,'' 
and two 60-secdtid TV spc^t annapncemcnts . : . ' . s' 



.The prof^.ram was conducte,d during a three month period in 1980 with rural 
food 'Stamp families In Vermont and uW^q food stamp famillen in the area of 
Las Vegas,' Nevada.' Food stamp recipients^ who h:\d ^no~ previouti expoHuivCs 



V .to EFNEl^ made upV the population . of - tlie project audLcnco. 

AnnJfjncemcnts of opportunity to partihipate in the nutrition education 
prc/|tbct were mailed to all Codd s^tnmpj recipients ii\V;ermonf and in ^ 
. " _t\\pLiXs V'ej^is, 'Nevada, area. " Eaclf peirson who mai]|.ed hack a card ('in 
Vtfrjiontr .;), 010; ?per sons cards and ii^. Nevada, 1,237 persons re- 

turned Cai:ds),^eccive a Ipttcr with InlCorma tion on (Latcs and times s 
" ,0^ .tlic?*'!^ /^ht^ft^ the\nutrition lesions -that would be mailed to them 
. v'tliTring. die , project. t . • 

■. /• . ' ■ ' - ^ ^ ■ • . - . 

EVAmTION/APPRDACfl/METlK^^ \r . \ ^ ' n ' 

'1..-" -'^ V.' / • ^. - . - • V , 

' Enclcxs^d- witji tiTb letter fron\ project staff , containing program infer-, ^ 
/, matipvi^ eyalu^t;ioi;i pre-test instrument; In Vermont,. 903 persons 

( cpm'pl<ited and returned the pre-test questionnaire and wore thus elirolled 
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formally into the program. In "Nevada, 670 persons returned the pre^- 
■tests and we're formally enrolledunto the program (more than .SlOCfO . 
children were also included im the program through being in the pro- 
gram families). Participants were randomly assigned .^tb each of the 
experimental groups. . 

At the end. of the three7month instructional program, participants and 
cbntro^ group members completed post-test questionnaires identical to 
t!!^ pre-test questions about nutrition, food preparation and foo^d 
selections Changes in .food and shopping practices were measured by 
client's retrospective, self-reported beha^or prior to aiid after , 
' their program participation (I.e., these data were collected after ^ * 
the program). Changes in diet were Aeasured by pre- and post-test • 
♦ food consumption recalls. Instruments were screened fot sixth to 
^ .seventh grade readability and examined- by low- income makers. , . 

In Vermont*, an average of 60 percent of those complet'ing pre-tests 
also completed post- tests. In Nevada, thei-; comparable percentage was 
^7. . . ' . \ . ■ ' 

. . . ■ ■ . ■ \- •■ • ' 

Among other analyses, the estimated learning effectiveness (LE) was 
^ calculated for each educatiojikdl delivery system. XE values indicate 
percent shifts by respondents from incorrect ans\>^ers on the pre-test 
'instrument to coi:fect answers on the post-test. 

FINDINGS • ' * ^ • 

^KASA (knowledg'c, attitude, skills, aspiration) 

— ■ ^ ' ■ ■■ " ,' ^ 

Statistically significant knowledge improvement ^about nutrition, food 
selection and food preparation occurred among participants In all three 
delivery modes. All 'three delivery modes resulted in significantly 
more learning than in the control group where - the learning effective- 
ness (LE) score based* on pre- and post-test differences was not signifi— 
cant. LE scores for the four clelivery modes are as fpllows: method 1 ^ 
(TV, mailed lessons and telephonic aide)', LE== . Al ;'^mcthod 2 (TV and v 
mailed ^lessons only), LE^.23; method 3 (EFNEP individual or group aide), 
LE=.61; 'control group, LE=.12. ^ 

^ ■ ' , . 

Practices ^ ^ 



tLcipufU^ helood to 
ig practicijj? (e:j:^., ma 



Pwgram participati^ftl helped to increase u|;e of recommended shoppinj^ 



and .planning practicijt? . (e:j^. , making sjiopplng lists) and nutrition yr.^icti 
"(e.g., serving liver, tusing meat vsuhstitutes, and not eatijig candy and 
sweets), ^^ignif leant changes Were observed for all> three methods. 

Measurements, pre-and post, regarding eonsnmptloVvs^of food within the four 
food groups, siiowed several sigi^lf leant improveinentJ' for each <lellvery 
method but none among the controT grou]i. For example, in Vfemo.nt, the 
pcrceVitage 61* clientele consuming four'^or mofe servings from ):lio vegOtabl 
aifd fruit grojiip were as rollowM: Method 1: 15.2% pro and 26.f^. jMUit;' 
Method 2: 15\6% pre and ^1.7% posl; Method 3: 7.5% pro and ^18,7%^, ^n^j^t; 
control: 7,8% j)re and A. 7% post.. ' ^ * 

Comparisons were also made between the. three-month progress by p¥o^ram 
participants and average progress by EFNEP participants nationally over 
six and twelve months of participation, 

> > ' 10 J . . 



Other Program Related Findings 



Costs per program family . (participants who completed pr^-tests and 
received all information)^ were: Method 1: Vermont — $42.00; Nevada ' 
.-- $47.00; Method 2: Vermont ~ $19.00; Nevada — $35.00; Method 3: 
Vermont — $113.00; Nevada ~ $109.00. 

Frogra^m cost effectiveness (comparing cost per participant- with com- 
posite performance by participants) showed that Method 2 was most cost-- 
effective. l>niLlc there was rtttle difference between the number of 
significant improv,ements recorded among clientele of eacll delivery 
method (except for\«LE values where Method 3 excelled), Method 3 was 
more tha\\ twice as costly as Method 1 and three to five times as 
costly as Method 2. Thus, delivery Mode 2 is most cost •effective . 
Delivery Mode 1 pr6vod to be second in cost effectiveness. 

CONCLUSION'S 

Food stamp participants are willing to] par tic ipate in Extension education^ 
^Otritidn [trograms. A well designed and implemented" multi-media program 
ian teach nutrition acceptably^ wol 1 t(v low- income ramll ii^ in botli 
• ^>rural and urban settings at a lower. cost than one-to-one or small-group 
methods*' Mass media methods have a place in' future EFNEP program^^ , 'as 
they greatly decrease* the program cost per participant while decreasing 
only slight!^ overall improvements in nutritional learning and practices 
among program participants. if 

Some conibinntion of all throe delivery modes in the study , tailored to 
participc'mts ' motivations, need and educational levels, may be moslp-^ 
cost effect Ive in nutritian education.' ' . 
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V 

AGRICULTURE 



Schcrcr , Clif fo/rd W. "Differential Knowledge Gain Among Wisconsin LKif^yjnon: 
A Field 'Experiment," University of Wisconsin Extension, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1977. 36 pp. and attachments (Summary of Thesis) - (KAPPA pp. 27-30) ^ 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. 



r 



A direct mall ecfucational campaign was undertaken by the authi^r in 
'order to communicate to selected dairymen in Wisconsin the impartancc!! 
of subclinical or "jiidden" ijiastitis- and ,thc tool, the Somatic Cell r' 
Test, currentiy^nvailable to detect the disease. The aut{hor conduct(J\l 
the educational^effoTt .in order jto- examine va-c^ious hypotheses related 
to the ef foctivencffes ^of djrect inailings-ln Increasing knowledge and 
to the differential gain of knowledge amon^ different typos of. farmers. 
Direct mail techniques arc fi^quently^ employed by extension programs; 
the author's research was Intefided to iTnprove extension educational t 
efforts . • 1^ . ^ • . - 

An educational campaign concerning hidden mastitis was directed at 
dairy farmers in four Wisconsin counties. The educational program 
had four objective^: . ' ^ 

(d)^ To incroasG awar'emi.sj; of the problem o£ hidden mastitis; 

(2) To intrca.so knowlcd}',G about .ma.stitis (throe -.specif ic fac ts wore 
I to bo cominuii Icatod) ; v , 

\' (3) To incri\.ise awareness, of early -doLect Ion syst?^^ (r,pecil leal ly , 
the Somatic Cell Test) ; , ' , ^ 

* (4) . T^o increase knowledge about the Somatic Cell Test (four » faqts 
y to ho communicated) • ^ , • 

Six weekly dlrcM^t m.i I 1. pieces were sent to randomly se lecrtod/^'nrmrrs 
thiring April, M-iy, and June of 1976. 

i:VAhUATT0N AIMMU)ACII/MI:T110D ' ' , 

' • ■ ■ ■ \ 

The author souKht lo test thrw hypothe^ies, relevant to dirtfcL maJU 
c;uupni>^hs :\h an educ.i t ional vehicle: 

> * ^ t ■ 

(I) ThfiL ,1 direct mall cnmpaV,n could he otTccttve In increaolnK' 



. (I) ThfiL ,1 direct mall cnmpaV»i 
y kiK)wlrdfj;o amonn dairymen;| 



I 



(2) Th.'it MK^nibO'i'*'^ of^ Ihe Dairy W^^vd iii)prov'ement Auruntiaiion (DHIA; 
. an K.HtensitMi sponoored ansoeitit ton) won Id K^-neral iy niliow more 

K^'^t^'^Ji knuwbldge than nontneml>ers; « 

(3) That knowLodf^o p,aln about u probicim' c; ru^lutiun woald bo afjtu^- 
clated wltli both expoouro to tho troatmont and knowlodfjo about 
the probrom it tfj dowlgndd to tiolvo; \ 

0 • ^ / 
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To Cost the hypotheses, the author utilised a post-test*only control 
^{roup desir.n.-. A random sample of A15^Tir>Tncn living in 'fou;r Wisconsin 
bounties xm^ assigned- to either the eStft&rlmental or the control groups" 
The experimental groups re^celvcd :\ sc^lci^of six weekly mailings con- 
cerning hlddetr mastitis. Mailings coifcnunieated tlje inforttiatlon outlined 
in the objectives of the ^oducatioital campaigtu One uc*ck after tjio final 
newsletter, personal iirter^iews were conducted wit^ the selectcti farmers 
As tlic report summarized results of the author's dissertation rcscarcli, 
full information concerning the sample procedures^, interview techniques, 
aud so on was not provided. .In particuKar, the disctej^ancy between the 
AIS farmers ident if led ^as the sample and the 3A2 rcspon5*cs actually 

anal v/,ed^was iV^t 'expla ined . 

^ • • • ^ 

I'armers' knowledge concerning light mastitis issues was examine^ To • 
tost for .differential , knowledge gain among tlie experimental group and. 
w'itliln the experimental j^oup of farmers wh(^ were or were ni)t nunnbrrs 
of the DHTA, ^ ^ . 

I'TNDINGS ^ r , • . - C ' 

rindlngs in- tworareas slied light on Kxtensittn activities, Mrst, tlie 
success of the direct 'mail technique in increasing knowledge v<as tested, 
TI)e aiitlior reports that "as a group, those receiving the cxpcrWntal 
trea\men't show significantly higher knowledge and' awareness in all 
elKlit measured variables*' thai< farmers ^ot exposed to th<: mailings, 
Tlu' elglit variables were awart^aess .of, and knowled^je about, the Sonuitlc 
^ — iW^W Tcist and mastUls, iH!ona/l<; losii due to. and prevention </f marMltIs 
Kxpurlmental and eontrcri ^pTv^tip meanfi (tested wlth^he K ratio) sitowrd 
. sii^uiif icantly higlier scores for the experimental groj^p' In all eases 
(p ,005), Kffect. of previous Kxtcnsion efforts were measured tlirough 
differential knowledge levels of farmers participating In tlie Kxtentlon 
.•sponsored DIIlA program: "members" knowledge scores were consistently 
iilglter tlian nonmemberfi -for all elglit meafiurofu 

t)l !ier l»rogram H_t*jA^.<^'iLi'J^!AL!il^^^^ ^ ^ 

'YUv hypothc\slf; tliat DUIA memI)erM wotild learn more than n'^nmombers^ 
heeauf^e of their hlglier levels of educat l()nr^>Ciir;fi? fiUte, and no n)n, 
was not supported. The author noted that ^Mn oialy two bf the eight 
varlahlen was DUM knowledge gain significantly gruater than othert^/' • 

> However, though not st:atlstically significant, all cly^ngorj in know- 
ledge were In tlie appropriate direction, with exposed- nillA members 

• scoring lilgher in knowledge than ^ioneKpos<Mi wmborrj,, '^lie author rnig- 
gestc4l>nat a 'celling effect may \h\ present w,lth -^'gnrd to DIIIA mc*^itnn^ 
knowledge li^^reases, * 

TIic .hypothctflr^ that .gain In kunwledge of a solution wan ansoe^atcd 
with problem knowlodfec was m\t clearly supported, ^ ^ . 

CONCIAKSIONS ' > ' / ^ 

' * I 

.Hrt^ed on UU flttdingri of koowlddgd gait\ riubMc^queht to dxpomitd to a 
dire^ct mall campaign, th. author conclud.« that Kxten«ioo agmtts can 
expand their audience by mailing to dairymen not previously re^ached 
and, by doing so, .they can succeBsfully Increase such dairymen s knnw^- 

T loo 



ircnt, Curtis, .uu! J. Conr.u! Cl.is.s, Jr. lUc I)cvi-lo;ir.oni .uui I'.v.j^l t io:i 
oi .1 S.crii-?; of i:iiiu'n$^ii>;M 1 Txpor i i-iu*t\'i Di':- i t'lU'vi Ki'ft'rl Chinr.^*-- in 
Adv>lo-:font s * AtiltuJo-i Tx^v.iri! Liu- Ay-.t-il /' A4;r ini Uiiral Kx t ^Mi:. Ion Si-rvicr, 
Vv.)r lii^ Caro4 ina St.ito Tni vors i t.y , K.ih- fyor ch c:.irolin,i, 1977. 1 lU ;>j^, 
(KrinVri) (KAPPA |) . lAS-r,0) , • • 

1 / 

It i vt-iu';:; i)f .1 'urij*^; o rthic a t i i^iM 1 rxpor i<-;u-t';; in I'lianVjiu: atiali'-;- 
^t-.'nt';* attitiuii--; towaiM t fu- .r7>v«l." 'Um- i^jtuai inna 1 i • xpi.M* 1 1 u< r i'' v/t-r f 
spt't' 1 1 1 i-a I 1 y \li'vi' 1 ii;u;vl ^is part i>\ tin; stauly atui ciMi:; JsUh! '^l six 
tvo-hour ^a^s•;i^)Il•; of a t:r:-Unar a#I*Nlx v>tu-liuiir InuVvhw :u^u^iUu\}i. 
rittuly employed an i^xprr iirontal <r7T><irv'l\ ilor^fji tiiai t ab 1 i r^luul 
^ /|bri>e oxyiM" inuMiLa 1 >;rt>up:;-: ntu^ attiMullti>; only thi' :a'ninar» otu' ron- 
ihk'tin^* thu inltM'vIowii <MiIy, ati<! mu* |)at't h* i pat i l*Ji.!H>t}t r-xpcri- 
iMU'i's. Tlu* IDvirt-O K.^'^np srrvi'd as a ^*v)tU:r\H and did'nlT^ pa^^t i c i pa 1 
tlitva: artrv(tU-s. « ^ . • \ * 

\ riu* inliuMt i <Mta I cxpiM' ii'n>i's ux*rr plannoti and drvi'lopiul by *tdic rr-- 

f soavolWii vh'o al j;^ lr\i inod avhil I volunt«.'t^r lisuh-r.s rpiTuittnl lor thr 

Pi^^<*t*t-. It. ajipears that ihr y«uah woro not awaro Lbal tl\i>y wori- ' 
invv)]vi'd 'in 'a study »)I^attltndo i'banp.t>, hut w^ro rn).»aKod In a pro)ri-( 
rallfil *'Th(> AmcrU-au Ib'rItaK*' i'rt) ) i*^ t. . " **It waiiVolt ttiat youttp. 
^pi'ttpli' would be roljji'tafit to intt^rvlcw older prrsous Jl n< ■/ usi^ 

to\t)r made i>r tito i ttl rrv.l ews , 'As a part of tbo lntej;vl ewl Uf* irrojrit, 
Mh- voutii WfM e askrd tn wu"it<- J bii^p.rapbv t>t the pi*r?UM) tbi'y inter- 

^ifWfd. ^Vi> I mil err li*adi-t;, W t t !)^ huv* 1 i -ih tu h^U rti.i i ( '-jn Im< l» « ut m ( , 
WiM e rfeiuU«*d ti^ WiM'l'. w(th tbe^yi'unr. pi-opti- . . . thr<MU'.b iWteihiK 
ad^^^J-iy^e and lu-lpjj^ni: to i-dll ijie ttiaji^yurr ipl_s ♦ ** 



The pof)uIatl(m 1 m* |hi!; r;tudy i'{)n:;^! r; t eil- o 1 'i-W v\uU tn<>inhc'r*i beiwern 
tht^ a;/.es ol 11 .ni«i IM / iSjfdtjip. \u Nt>rlh ('ai'i>llna; Tl^e sntdy was 
dui t ed in t\in<* rottittirs NiMtb CateliiVi, * . 



i:VAhUArit)N AIMM^OACII/MKTdOn 



1 



The lollowtn^', exeerpt I r«nt» (lie* r«-pon iibMUlfl«'s ! b.e pnrpO':i- anrl 
^ ripeeilir f|u es I I (>n .idd re?is *d by I be \fi l ui|v . <^ , . • 

* ■ \ • 

** The M'Ut I a1 purpf^i^f:! ol thir; ?Utldy to diM tyitt t nr- whet hiu* 

a dill ese«:Tii:ri * a!:t;li tiv|i;M toward tb«* aKi'd eou Id be ctia>ip:«'il in 
a pOM 1 1 1 ve d i re» t i on . I brtniKh p 1 atuieil eihjea llona I expe i I rtu:e*j 
^ ih'rUkttu'd ripee t f lea I I V to i-hauK^* atlttnihnu A M<*«:t)nii purpo^*' 

wa?l to iIcMertnlUe t b«^ c^XtcMU tii wb{eit t'ei'tnlit j>nr-nn^;|l ;ind ' 
rilttial (oti.il «'harai' I iM i Mt tori ol aib»| efuiMit'^f were aM'^i^M i/it«^^'d 

wttb aLtltaMh^n hi'Id t^MJafd tb'^ aK>'d and at(^i.tMdr olL-uiKf^. 

l1 1 e pV^ V ru M I a 1 a tuj / o r u 1 1 ua t io 1 1 f a i: t_i m' f * m { ud I r d I ut I Uih • ! 1 1 m ui t v t ^ 1 
renldeuet^, attsa ol rital'^.S tN'Ue,^?eN, aK«% lUimber blOtbiMri aUil/cM ^ 

MfMt«Mfn bti'Hi order\ ^^rade. In nri^ot^ wluithin* ^>r^Hldpar«1ut « |{v«* at 
b«>mo, attd f)um)i,u^ci tn tt/«^* Th<^ I/iiVn' w^tf^ tnt^-ndtHl to rcjflrii^r '*tb'^ . 
^ dogtroo to which n pdfFi^ €5xpoti fitnif^fi Rcn^f* tncir-^nl t):* and pMrpHRn ' 
in life.** Ihl^ outlook ovi fittitude w^ig mcisured l)y tlic* Purpose! 

-lOV . • ^' 

V . . ." - V 



^;r.ip:iiv\!l art-a:! — thr rvunia itv; .tho i-lcHlnotU. and thr v*i>.intal -jilaiu. 
»;{ oijtu ir-. vrro ?U'lccti(l at ra;uiui!3^ thrdv within iMCh arta. nht* 
Coopi^rat 1 vi' i:xti'nsion aKa'^t;; .in <-arii Ouunty vm- af^kcvi to rrcrul i* a;"- 
' proNirnatrl y mO /^-H vIu!i rar^hors to jnirt U* ipat<* Itt the proli^t. ^'iis- 
cause 'of t,h** voluntarv parMc tpat ion ot tin- youtlu it waji nv>t poV-^i- 
Mf ti» laiuli^rily -.clvit ado I cruoiU !J fror all the cluh r,rr:!)ir:i i:i 

tl\o Ciunuv.** tcr !U'turitu* tlu^ participation of lUc yout'hs, ilw 
Kxtcniiioli a:.'.ont:; *'arr? 1 1 rar i 1 y a:;!; i ^»tUM5** each to o^hVr du' oxpvrl- 

' rotual r.roup in* tho i*ontrol ^*r\mp. Thus> one cotfnly iti each eeo- 

P.raphlcal area hati an r:qn»r Ineti ta 1 j.;roup that part it: 1 pat v J In a -a*t*i*--. 
i»r i x>:;r:nl!iar-;, another eoiiniv |>a r t i e i pa t ed In att in-t!eptli InfrivJ*-*^' 
fxpor ienee, anti anothrr eom^lV pa t I 1 e i p.i t ed ii\ both thi- rirnlnar .nid 

. the ^n~d<»pth it\tervf»'V oxj>»'r 1 ^ru-i- . • Kai it tiiutUy ha^i ( t «-vn ..^'r.fivs 
ra«uip. V^n ly ^-Jl > luh nvtnher-i in <*aeh '-ounty part {e 1 pat«-d in thr 
}U-ojee^;/ Author?; na'dc no ncMttlon f tho esl«M)l of {nterartion h^- 
twycti :,\ibK'eti; a«.'ro:^:i the i-xpi-r Is'u.-ntal and control KV»np-; out'ilA*- 
pt'ivli-ct par t u' ipal ion. ^ ' ' • A ^ 

All four v-j'oups, the thre't^ exper i mental and our control, w<;re pre- 
. ,ft)d postnu'atmred tor (he^r altitude toward thi' a^od us l\)e. the Kov.an 
OA\ At 1 1 1 udi' Seal e . Tht^ Kop.an :>i-alo i:; a scale 1. 1 kt-r i - 1 v pr 

rii at intnts • al>oul iihii^r ])er:;on!i with wh^a'lv- ri'spon.h'nt-. ar^* a-;Ui-<i to 
a}.;rrp ov di-,at*!*M' on. 4 -^lali* ot iMu^^to six. 

KAliA (knowled^ts ji I t i t tuhs , rikllln, a-^U rat lonii ) . 

\\>t f'-it'h ' o 1 . 1 he treaituent KiiMjp-i,a*{ rottipaird (o tl 
-t-tu-rt^ war. a at l^i t iea U v p.n li liant ehaneo U-v.-t) in a t t 1 1 tutr--i , 

•* 1 1^^/ rhauK*' in attitUilo wa^i effected itrtnr T-enf n-i r- t tu r rv i *-w, 
wroup loll«»w«'d by ^tlir Senin'ar and t!u* ItUerviev Kt^^nps." Hovovrr, 
when I hi', prrl tv'U scoroN utVf cvMitt^lled by envarl-in<'<^ aitalvsl^J, tlu'rc- 
w.i-i .uot a rtlenlt leant dlfft^rencc in the amount of e(^uui<* an.ut^: f h«' 
thror f'Xper Itnenta j K'^'^^M'*** alfbi>uch I h*' il I f f f-rr n* hi-tw»-ot» the ]nt<-i- 
vli^w and t nt «M vl ••W'"S*'imI nar approa«'hod rU_atl'H(ea| Kn i J I ^ an*-<^ 

(P .10). 

Iho analvritft Moi-mrd tv lt\d|e;1fe l\uii. ol I b«^ pet Mona 1 / n I t Mat ftu^a I fa/' 
tcU'; nua:nire:d, tM>o char-lr tor ^ wars I ^n i f t ^'-MtL J V rojatrd ro t-^ir 
atnount of chanKo rpfMHmdf'ttt altitudp^ lu Itf*'* iho . hara. t« v4 
t(r of raoe, while n*»t r. t^^lF leant I v relatrd to chanK^ .OS Icjvol , 

did approach that lovH; I.e., .OVvj, Uhlteti v. k f t - 1« d a . d I f fc rmro 
. P) eomparr-vl to ihr i*onwht t om ' ,dirf«^roni O .^f only JlM. 

01 tir r Prti[:r :imCu«^ t aj t^d K t \u\ t nj^ n 

*'perponal and r^fc ita t lotta I oharact«^i In t tr^' ni i ltr rrdpondon^« which 

tiertied to aCeovnTt for much or iM^ vartaneo it* iM«.^tfj^it latiiudr-a tovar*l 

• _ .ft* 



t hi- V :*>n t ? V* 1 



the a^ed were ^rnee' and 'purp*»<ir' \\\ Mt^ *** 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The authors conc^Lud^d that Vadolescenta * attitudes, toward, the aged 
can be changed significantly through ^participation iti any one -pf ,the 

• thtee educational fexperientes exkmi-ned in this study/' and 'tha{: "the. 
Seminar-Interview,' the Interview, or the^ Seminkr would be equally 

.effective.*' ' . ; -■^ . • * . 

The authors also drew conclusions regarding the control yatiables: 
V. . . adolescent 4-H Club members who''pp£^e^s a more .positive sense 
of Tfieanin'g and purpose in their own lives Id more positive 

attitudes toward life ±r\ general ancj toward the-'^ged specff iqally • 
Also, one would exp^t that the sooi,^- situation encountered by non- 
white minority groups ' ii?^the Amer|j5^n ''society would^hdve an impact, 
upon members' concept of sel*f and'pufpose in life .which,' in turn; 
should influence attitudes." ' ; ^ V 

• - ■ ■ \ * ■ -■'} 
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'\ ' s - HOME ECONOMICS 

Trent, C; '-atid Klniaw, Rachel. *'The Effectiveness of Three Media in Dissi^n-. 
inating Ba'sic Information to Low;;Tllp(;omG' Families, " Center for Rural Res/urce 
Development Report No. 3,- North Cpro State University, Raleigh, Noi^th 
Caroll^ia-, 1976. '52 pp. (Report). ^(KAi^PA pp. 214-217> 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION ^ . 

This study presented an experimental nutritional information'' dissem- 
Ination project^ withan the. Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Pro- 
' ^ram (EFNEP) in North -Carolina / (The time period is not presented.) 
ThO purpose of. the project was to implcove nutrition knowl^edge and 
practices amon-g low-income homemakers \n North Carolina/ 

The project was delivered^by direct mailings of information leaflets, 





circular letters, and.qartoon booklets sent to samples of EFNEP 
participants. ^• 

The EFNEP participant population consisted of 11.^50 homemakers in 97 
North Carolina counties.. A computerized random /selection procedure 
selected the 18 countries usfed in the study.- Selection was based on 
population density and geographic location, A random sample of 48 . 4 
homemakers was takt!<|' from the list of eVnEP ^fomemakers in each county. 
Twelve ho^nemakers were randomly assigned' t(#each of the three experi- 
tjnental groups and the control group in eaq^n county. (There is no 
explanation given of participant dropout /rate, although the number, of ' 



respondents varied from 667 to 7 00.) 



EVALUATION APPROACH /MET HOD 



The general objective of the evaluation was. to determine and compare 
the relative effectiveness of tlje three media above used to dissemi- 
liate; basic foods and nutritibn iriftormation to low-income homemakers. 
Specific objectives of the stud)/ included the following: . 

(1) j To develop a profile of ythe EFNEP homemaker in North 'Carolina, 
f based on selected characteristics ; 

(2) To' determine the degree to whic!h nutrition knowledge and prac- 
tice change, was associated with various personal characteristics, 
(e.g., age, 'education,^ race, etc.); 

(3) To determine and /compare ; the amount, of nutrition knowledge and 
practice change /occurring in participants during the experiment 
by the medium i/eceiyed ; 

(4) To determine ynomemakers' attitudes toward information leaflets, 
circular leaflets, and *car toon booklets as educational communi- 
cations piedia ; 

-(5) To determine the degree. to which homemakers' attitudes—toward 
the medium' received wer6 associated with various personal T;;^" . 
characteristics; . : . . v . 1 

" ' ■ ' . 

(6) To determine the degree to which homemakers* att4.tudes toward - - 
EFNEP were associated with 'the. medium r-^c-^iyed ; . . ^ ^ 



The atudy utilized the'. tcBt-treatment-retest^de8lg9• Data were , col- 
lected' by' p\2rsonal interviews conducted by EFJ^EP paraprof essional 
aides. The same instrument was used f pr "pre- an^^ post-testing, .(Tho» 
time . interval between! tests is not presented,). The instrument was 
pretested with three\groups of Iqw-income'EFNEP homemakerd in two 
counties not included" in the sample, ^ Analysis employed was the 
least squares of analysis , of variance , 

FINDINQS u 
KASA (knowledge, attitudes > skills, and aspirations) 

there was a significant change in nutrition knowledgfe among all home-, 
makers from pre- ' to post-test. For the experimental group receiving 
the leaflet, the mean pre-test score was 21,5 and the mean post-test 
score, was 267! on a'scale of 58, for a mean difference of 4,6, For 
those groups receiving the cartoon booklet and the circular, the 
mean differences between pre-^ and post-tests were 4.3 and 4,5 respec- 
tively. For the control group, the, mean difference between the pre- 
and post-tests was 3:7. No one media, appeared to be more effective 
than another in implementing changes in nutrition?knowledge. 

The respondents expressing the more positive attitudes toward the 
medium received showed significantly more knowledge change thM 
those with, less positive aittitudes, * 

Practices ' 

There was a significant change in practices among all homemakers 
from pre-test to post-test. -The greatest change in practiced oc- 
curred within the experimental group receiving the circular jSetter, • | 
followed by the group receiving the cartoon booklet. The control 
group was third and the leaf let . group was fourth. The mean differ- 
. ences between the pre- and post-test practice scores in order of 
those groups with the greatest practice change to those with the 
least are: circular letter grbup: 1.37; cartoon booklet group: 
1 • 04 ;control group: 0.^95; and the leaflet group: 0.80. , No one of 
the media appeared to be more effective than anotHer in implementing 
'changes in practice. 

Other Program Related Findings / 

The ''typical** North Carolina EFNEP ^homemaker participating in this* 
study' was more likely to be black, to be less than 40. years of age, 
a rural resident, to have had some high school education, to not 
work outside the home, to have a positive attitude toward EFNEP, and , 
most often lived in a household with four other people. 

' There was a significant relationship in differences in knowledge gain 
by geographical zone and^the medium received. Those participants in 
the eastern zone in the state had a mean difference between pre- and 
post-tests of 4.8 as compared with those participants irr the western 
zone with a mean difference of 4.5 and in > the central zone with a 
mean difference of 3.5 • 
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The aLtltuclcM toward all three media were positive^ and there whh no 
signl/'flcnntjidif Cerdn'ce In attitudes towardp the three media. Overall, 
^the leaflet received the highest attitude. ra,tin^, followed by the 
circular Ij^tfor^dhd the cartoon booklet. *^ 



(X)NCLUSIONS 



Tl\e major thrust of the study was to determine whether nutrition 
knowledge and practices of low-inccJme homemakers in Notth Carolina • 
could be changed significantly through t*lie direct mailing of leaflets, 
circular Tetters, and cartoon booklets to. .their homes. The analysis - 
revealed that there was a significant change in both nutrition knowledge 
dnd practices among all homemakers in the study from pretest -to ppstr 
test. The greatest amount of knowledge change occurred within the 
eicperimental group redeiving the leaflet, followed closely by the 
circular ^letter, and next by the group, receiving the .cartoon booklet 
No one of the media appeared to be more effective than another in 
effecting changes in nutrition knowledge or practice changl^, including 
the control group. ^ . • , " . ' ' ' ' ^ 

The significant changie in nutrition knowledge, and practices- exhibited 
by. the control group and the consequent lack of significant difference 
in nutrition knowledge and practice change between the experimental 
groups and the pontrol group might be explained /by the fact that the 
respondent^ were aware that they were participating in a research . • 
project and,through their desire to achieve', actively sought infor- 
mation and learned on their own. Another 'explanation might be simply 
an increased awareness o£ the subject matter steijiming from the pretest. 
Thus, one might conclude/that the leaflet, the circular letter, the • 
cartoon booklet,' and the assessment of nutrition knowledge and prac- 
tices, of homemakers would'be equally effective^in effecting nutrition 
knowledge and practice change in low-income homemakers • 



V 
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\ . ' A(;ur.ciir;riiiU': 

mrrDi-i, R.l).-, lionl., CM., Dohlcn, .I.M. find llouf-CMi, "The Kxpor Imcnta] Dunler 

Trylnliif? rroBnim," Uurni Scic: loloRy UuporUH 37 and 36, Idwn State UnlvorHlty of 
Scloucc and T.ucluiolony, V^M).. (SMC pp. 37-39) , . • . ' , 

*' ' ' ■ ' \ « I , 

PROGItAM nF5SClUl'TT0N , ■ ' ' ' ' • ', • 

An experimental traliiinj; program wnH conductcjd for retail farm supplV 
cleaierM (p;eiieral managers) tj^ho sold fertlMi^er and agricultural chemicals . 
as. two of their product lines. The program Was co/iducted by the Agricul- 
tural Kxtension Service at Iowa State University in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) . It consisted of intensive training for 
ten local retail farm supply and marketing dealers with the following . 
Intended outcomes: gains in knowledge by dealers in the cureas of basic 
• '■• business mant-y^ement and merchandising and the uses of fertilizer and 

agricultural chemicals; provision of better advice from, dealers to farmers 
regarding the use of fertilizer and chemicals; an increased volume, 
efficiency, and profits for dealers' business;, an increased volume and 
marginal prof itability . pf fertilizer and chemicals; and optimal use of 
fertilizer and chemicals by farmers, 
■ ■* t 

The training program consisted of a five-day workshop with a series of 
followup meetings. The leaders included Iowa State University staff, te- 
presentatives of TVA, the^ National Plant Food Institute, the fertilizer 
indust^ry, a consulting firm,: and a private re^tail dealer. 

EVALUATION APPROACH/METHOD * 

The project was conducted to evaluate the effectiveness of the intensive 
teaching approach for dealers in cl\.anging the fertilizer use practices of 
farmers- A treatment and a control group of local fertilizer and chemical ► 
dealers was established using criteria relating tnainly to their volume of 
sales of fertilizer ($15,000 and over during .the year preceding the study) , 
' their willingness to participate, and the location of their business (to 
obtain relatively homogeneous fertilizer and chemical use patterns in the 
area).. A series of hypotheses were 'constructed which postulated that 
the treatment group members would change their knowledge, attitudes, and 
perceptions regarding the management of their business, their roles as 
advisers for their farmer-customers, and the uses of fertilizers and 
agri*cultural chemicals significantly more than the control group over the 
thi;ee-year period. 

A' reconnaisance survey was conducted in a nine-county area in north central 
. Iowa, which produced a total of 54 qualified dealers. A series of 16. 
variables were used' to select eight matche^l pairs of dealers from -this 
group. One of each pair was randomly selected for participation, while the 
other was designated as a control. Two other dealers who requested to 
participate* were included in the ^treatment group, for a total of 10, with 
eight control dealers. Due mainly to changes of managers within some of 
the businesses, only four matched pairs were left intact at, the end of a 

three-year period, ' ' 

■ » . * 

■ , Personal interviews were conducted -with members of both groups shortly 
before the training began. Interim and terminal interviews were alsb 
. conducted, in which financial and operatio,nal data were collected about 
' : their business, along w^ith datk on 'dealers' knowledge and attitudes in 
>. the areas of management, fertilizer^, ' and agricultural chemicals. 
Q ' 115 113 
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A rahdom. flample of farmerH from tho tvM^ ^re{i .of eaclv ctoalcr wau inter- 
viewed at the outsoi: of the training, to obtain inCprmatlon about ciinrcnt 
♦ pva(itlcuH,» attltud6f^ oplnlonsi and infornmtiw; aourccB^ concerning .Cer- 
tJii?:urvind aRriciiltural chdmicalB^ . ^ . > ^ ' 



The differenccfci between ti; eatmcnt. and control .groups, in their know- 
ledge and attitudes regarding, fertilizer , sales practice^H", their rol^H in 
relation to their farmer customors, and buolnesH management practices wore 
statistically tasted for slgulf IcAUCo ufllnj^ the t-test- 

FINDINGS . , > 

KASA (kno wledge,, attitudes, skill s, aspirations) ^ 

Significant differences were appa'^ent in the tr^^atment group members' 
knowledge of planned ; fertilizer programs, the concept ' of present ^ versus 
future value of money, and of farmers' \)erceptions' of ^ factors limiting 
fertilizer use. The control group showed no difference in the same time 
period. ^ 

Fifty percent of treatmen^t general managers increased their knowledge 
scores in the area^ fertilizer pTinc>lpi0S, demonstration purposes, 
and chemical principles, while only 20% of. the. control group pei^formed 
similarly. The difference was not significant. 

Eighty eight percent of the treatment group incteased their knowledge. - 
of the functions, of management, as compared to 40% of the control group. 
' This was hot a significant difference. ... 



Statistically significant differenc|^were,. found, in the treatment group 
members' greater degree of perception of the increased adequaqy in pro--^ 
viding fertilizer information- to farmers, andof the • impbrtance of the 
fertilizer department to the total business. Attitudes of treatment 
group members toward learning economic principles were significanrly 
different (on an attitudfe index) than those of -the control group. 

, * ■ ■ ■ ' • 

Approximately 38% of the' treatment general managers changed their per- 
ceptions of the importance of the agricultural chemicals department to. 
the total business, which none of the control group changed This was 
not statistically significant.^ 

The perception of increased adequacy in providing chemical information to 
farmers was found to be increased among 63% of the treatment group, as com- 
pared to 20% of the control group. The difference* is not significant. 

Practices 

The procedures used for allocation of advertising funds were changed by 

the treatment group to* a significant extent as compared .with the control 

group. ^ , . • , 

The mean score for the* treatment general managers was larger than the 

mean score for the control general managers on 13 business management 

^ . • ». 

practices. 
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'V\\a iriMul wnn not Lu flavor of oltluvr* thu' trtMJtmont oV control gont^rnl 
tiUHiagoru for four buaJi^uti iftaiiageiilenb techniquoH . 



CONCLUSION 



1* 



^'he f»oneral hypotliofteiPH concornlhg the art^aa. of kuowlodfiov attUuilon/ ■ 
purTormancoi {UMioral managemrnt;, firm. unci t^^onomic varlabloH woro not . \ 

Within the llmLLat Loc/h of nanipUv hIzo' anA^ngth of^tralnlng, the training 
program brouglit abdut^changoti In selected arena of KnowJ.edgo, atli^ltuden, 
and performance. fir * . ^» . r - 



s 
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Yiuka/ lUU :t li^ Lots ^ loiM lyunurtH 9V ParuproluHti IchuUh (11 WuVkin^i vlth* 
^l^v^•^:rrconK^ FatnflloH; An Kxpurlmentul r>tudy,'' Tlif*. Graduate gcl^oia, Syraeuut^ 
tlnlv^M\^U>i, HyracuHiu Nt^w York, May 355 \\^.^ ^Cyhmil^i) (KAPPA pp. 2Vi-^2h) 



TIiIh' titiiily prt'JicMUiui^ D)|o USDASi^CoiiporaV Ivt? Ej^^fCnnluu Kxpaudcnl l^onti 
anil ,Nnt r J t.i,ou lultieal ion IHH)^»r'fm for Low- 1 ncomo Fajnl lloti I n an Inhor- 
f 1 1 y tonununhiy of Now York Clvy, Tla* purpono of ^ihvi proRram vlirtu H) 
Improvo nutrl.tlon knowhnl^o and tjldiavlor ol low-lncomo clluntoltj. , 
Tilt* prof»ram (viim dol lverinl hy p»jrap;'ofoMMlonal aJdt-a tralnod by an on- 
' silo pr4)Jocl 'staff of LljTi^o nutr ll loiUata. Tho aides oonductod por- 
^a4)nal vlHltn ainr domanstrat lonfi for huljvtdual lu)momakora an woll as 
^ (ov ^',ri)Ups of lu)momakor^^• 

i:\^\IAIATTON AIMMU)AciI/MlVrilOI) r^. ' ■ ^ 



Tho purpi'Bo of tlu? ^JtudyVaf^ to dotornilno tho rolnt J.//nfjfUpa botwoon 
tho parapri)f ^•^5^i iona I * knowUulKo and undi^r^Uand In^ of toaohlnH^ 
loarnln^-; Htratogles, tho a^titu(U:'S thoy hol<l toward thu job, tholr 
joh-rolatod por»ist«»n(:o aiftL porformance, tho lovol of doslrod prac- 
tices ii{:ta tnod / prop^tilm^^ rocallod, and rocof»nlth>n of | 
ass Ist^vnco rOcolvod hT'^ojvrain clientele. 

DoHltyi of this study (hK\luded pro and post7:tost*s with comparison and 
cxperlmontal K^oups of homemakcrs, served bv a ^.roup. of paraprofes- 
sional aides (n=20) who were also pre- and pos t-testccf. The exporl- 
mentajl. honiemaker ,%imnle was taken from a total of 264 active clicnti't 
who had each bA»n t**ght by one paraprof essional in the pro^^ram over 
at least 'an eiyght-month period of time and who had had measurements 
taken twice of TTrvir recall of nutritionai knowj<34g0 and of* their food 
consumption behavvor. A- 17 j^ercent random selection process was used 
to determine n f^nal sample (n=76) of experimenta] clientele, Home- 
makers in the experimental group were randomly assigned to^rfide^. 
Sample homcmakcVs who Iwid had only initial contact with paraprofes- 
sionals and who also had had the initial knowledge and food consumption 
measurements. A random sampling procedure selected 13 homemakers for 
oomparison. A majority of the comparison group sample had mov^ed or 
were otherwise unavailable; thus, the small comparison group size 

Data'were collected by personal interviews , from summer 1972 through 
fall-winter 1972-1973, conducted by^college students from the community. 
Instruments used for the homemnkor interviews included U3DA family records, 
24-hour fopd recall, 'and the interview. For the paraprof essional inter- 
view the instruments Included interview-achievement schedules, an attitude 
scale, and job persistence forms. 

Various statistical analyses were utilized to profile the paraprofes- 
sional*s knowledge and attitudes, determine signifi^nt differences in 
achievement between the two homemaker groups, and tIPindicate the degree 
to which various paraprof essional characteristics were predictors of their 
effectiveness with homemakers. 
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Wi-u'tt HlHull'It'ant illfftneuctJti btuween uxper Imuutal ami funtr^l li^roup 

Tlu^ MHpv^rJnuMUal Kroi»p IvmJ a mm of 0. eomparefl to th^^ ;<^^^'mparlHoo 
group inc'^an of H,2') oiv tlu^ Rrtiati ftiod c!onHiimptlon ricort^ft (p ,fiO, raii^f 
0-12), 

The oxpin-ltiuMUnl Rtoup acon-d 1 . 7,5' compared to i.3H (or, the compari- 
son group on nutritional level Hcore« (p ,025» range O.^O* 



The paraprofeHHlonal variable, corrolnt Ing mottt often and highly with 
the criterion homenuiker meaHures, wati knowledge of teachtng/U^arnlng 
which wajj a«noclaced with homcmaker ii^tltudea. behavior (r-*52). 
maker nutritional knowledge (r«,Al). and homcrmiker nutritional level 
(r«-35)- 

CONCLUSIONS 

The experimental group had higher nutrltion#l Intakes and leveU; of 
knowledge. than the control group. With exposure to the paraprofes- 
J5i6nalf?» favorable attitudes and specific behavior were Identified, 
There wai5 a direct relationship between the pnraprof osslonals ' know- 
ledge of teaching and learning a^ the homcmakcrs' recall of the pro- 
gram information and rccognltlon^of assistance received; attitudes 
toward the Job ^ homcmakcrs' recall of' program information; on-the- 
job performance and homcmakers' Improved nutritional practices. Pafa- 
prof esslonals who were studied demonstrated a capacity to help 
^•^cllcntele Improve specific practices, knowledge, and their families' 
lives In many related ways. 
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